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Program of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting 


Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
January 11-13, 1944 


TUESDAY, JANUARY I11 


9:30-2:00 REGISTRATION 


GENERAL SESSION. Call to order 


ADDRESS—“Welcome to Cincinnati” 
CHARLES E. WesseEr, Cincinnati City Councilman 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—“The Future of the Junior College” 
Jesse P. BocuE, President, Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 
WALTER Crossy EEtts, Executive Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
WALTER CrosBy EELLS 


ADDRESS—“The Role of the Junior College in Holding the Home Front” 
Epwarp T. Downer, Assistant Dean, Western Reserve University; Regional 
Consumer Officer, Region III, Office of Price Administration, Cleveland, Ohio 


PUBLICLY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Roy W. Govparp, Rochester Junior College, Minnesota, Chairman 
ADDRESS—“The Nature and Purpose of the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts 

with Suggested Curricula for Junior Colleges Under These Acts” 

B. E. Masters, President, Kilgore College, Texas 
ADDRESS—“Operation of the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts in California” 

CuHaArLes S. Morris, President, San Mateo Junior College, California 
DISCUSSION—“Federal Aid and the Junior College” 

P. P. Micxetson, President, Trinidad Junior College, Colorado, Leader 
ADDRESS—“A Study of Junior College Postwar Enrollments” 

Frep C. Core, Dean, Virginia Junior College, Minnesota 


PRIVATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 

James L. Ross, President, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Chairman 
ADDRESS—“A Crusade of 1944” 

Grecor ZIEMER, Radio Commentator. Station WLW, Cincinnati 
ADDRESS—“The Army Pre-Induction Program” 

Isaac N. Carr, Major, U. S. Army, Atlanta, Georgia 
ADDRESS—“Inquiry and Enrollment Trends” 

Bruce W. Brown, President, Venable-Brown Company, Cincinnati 
SYMPOSIUM—“What Has Emerged From the Emergency ?” 

Five-minute reports by— 

G. E. Roursovucs, President, Monticello College, Illinois 

J. E. Burk, President, Ward-Belmont School, Tennessee 

Jesse P. Bocue, President, Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont 

A. A. Pace, President, Pikeville College, Kentucky 

A. L. Jacxson, President, Stillman Institute, Alabama 

A. M. Hitcu, Superintendent, Kemper Military School, Missouri 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12 


BREAKFAST SESSIONS—Regional Greups 

NEW ENGLAND—Dorotny M. Bett, Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts, 
Chairman 

MIDDLE STATES—Evcene S. Farrey, Bucknell University Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman 

NORTH CENTRAL—James C. Mriter, Christian College, Missouri, Chairman 

SOUTHERN—Curtis Bisnop, Averett College, Virginia, Chairman 

WESTERN—H. A. Drxon, Weber College, Utah, Chairman 
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9:30 GENERAL SESSION 
Session in charge of the Association’s Committee on Postwar Plans for Junior Colleges 
“Some Problems in Postwar Planning for Junior College Education” 
Joun L. Lounssury, San Bernardino Valley Junior College, California, Chairman 
“Statement of Basic Aims and Purposes of Junior College Education” 
Ricuarp G. Cox, Gulf Park College, Mississippi; Member of the Committee 
“Special Phases of Desirable Postwar Plans” 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
REPORT—“Terminal Education,” LeELaAnp L. Mepsxker, Chicago City Board of Educa- 
tion, Secretary of the Administrative Committee of the Commission on Terminal 
Education 


12:30 LUNCHEON, Editorial Board of Junior College Journal. 
12:30 LUNCHEON, Junior College Section of the Educational Association of the Methodist 


Church. Joun W. Lone, President, Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 


2:00 GENERAL SESSION 
05 


ADDRESS—“War and Postwar Demands on Junior Colleges” 
Francis J. Brown, Consultant, American Council on Education, Washington, 


2:35 ADDRESS—‘Nursing Education for Junior Colleges” 
Marion G. Howett, Dean, Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing, Western 
Reserve University 


3:05 ADDRESS—“The American Junior College As I See It” 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati 


3:35 ADDRESS—“Present and Postwar Employment” 
Cart A. Gray, Grenby Manufacturing Company, Plainville, Connecticut 


7:00 DINNER SESSION 
Joint Dinner of the Association of American Colleges, National Conference 
of Church Related Colleges, and American Association of Junior Colleges. 
W. P. Totrey, Chancellor, Syracuse University, Toastmaster 
GREETINGS—Cuaries Dient, President, National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges 
GREETINGS—Jesse P. Bocve, President, American Association of Junior 
Colleges 
ADDRESS—Cart Hamsro, President of the Parliament of Norway 
ADDRESS—His Excerrency, Tue British AMBASSADOR, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
K.G., G.C.S.L,, G.C.L.E.; Chancellor of the University of Oxford 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 13 


7:30 BREAKFAST SESSIONS—Special Groups 


JUNIOR COLLEGE WOMEN. Carrie SurTueriin, President, Chevy Chase 
Junior College, Maryland, Chairman 
Informal round table discussion of women’s junior college problems in 
wartime 


PHI DELTA KAPPA. Cor. A. M. Hircs, Superintendent, Kemper Military 
School, Missouri, Chairman 


ADDRESS—“What is the Contribution of Junior Colleges?” Orpway Teap, 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York City 


9:30 BUSINESS SESSION 


NOTE: Councilman Webber, Miss Howell, and President Hambro ke entirely 
from notes, hence their addresses are not printed in this issue of the Journal. Mr. Gray’s 
plan for postwar employment is already available in a 40-page pamphlet, “Preliminary 
Statement of the Gray Plar: for Postwar Re-Employment,” hence his stimulating explinatory 
address is not printed here. Mr. Gray will be glad to send a copy of his pamphlet to anyone 
interested. Most of the addresses at the section meetings of publicly and privately controlled 
junior colleges were also made from notes. No manuscripts have been furnished for publi- 
cation. The text of the other addresses and reports, in a few cases slightly condensed, are 
printed on the following pages. 
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= IS WITH a sense of deep gratitude 
that I stand before you today to 
express my thanks for the honor and 
opportunity which you bestowed on me 
in choosing me to serve you as your 
President from the 19th of last April. I 
have enjoyed my associations with all 
of the committees, commissions, and 
individuals both alone and in groups. 
Every possible courtesy has been ex- 
tended to me both personally and in 
correspondence by all officers and mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. I would be ungrateful, 
therefore, if I did not say to you that 
the past few months, which have given 
me an opportunity to work with you, 
have brought me a very deep sense of 
satisfaction. 


Finances 


You are all aware of the fact that the 
financial problems of the Association 
during the past year or two have been 
difficult. When the Executive Commit- 
tee met in Chicago a year ago last No- 
vember, the outlook for the future was 
very pessimistic. The estimate submit- 
ted by the Executive Secretary at that 
time showed that there was an expected 
deficit for the year 1942 in excess of 
$900. By the first of January, 1943, 
however, the expected deficit did not 
materialize. It appeared to the Execu- 
tive Committee at the meeting in Chi- 
cago that the very best possible budget 
which could be adopted would not ade- 
quately support the central office in 
Washington beyond the first of July 





*President, Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont; President, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges 
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1943. It seemed best, therefore, to face 
the situation realistically, and to make 
some provision for the relocation of the 
office after the first of July 1943. I 
made the motion that “As, if and when 
the central office should be closed in 
Washington, it should be located at one 
of our great middlewestern universi- 
ties.” It seemed to the Executive Com- 
mittee that if it were impossible to 
maintain the office in Washington, the 
location for the duration of the war at 
one of our great universities would be 
better than nothing, and perhaps the 
next best step in a policy of enforced 
retrenchment. 

I am sure you share my satisfaction 
in knowing that it was not necessary to 
close the office in Washington, because 
it was not the will of the members of 
the Association that it should be done. 
You are well acquainted with the his- 
tory of certain steps that were taken. 
When the present incumbent was 
elected, he attempted to find out what 
the members of the Association wanted, 
and what they were willing to do to 
carry out their wishes. They expressed 
an overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
the continuation of the office in Wash- 
ington, and promised to back it up by 
an increase in the dues and by making 
contributions both from individual in- 
stitutions and from regional associations. 
These promises on the part of institu- 
tions and associations have not only 
been carried out, but they have been 
more than doubled over the original 
pledges. 

We have been able to pay all ac- 
counts during each month of the past 
fiscal year; we have entirely liquidated 
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the indebtedness of the Association: 
we have a cash balance of $1,772.33 on 
hand. On May 17, after I had been 
given an opportunity to study more 
closely the situation in the Association, 
I wrote to Dr. Eells, the Executive 
Secretary, as follows: “There are four 
things which I would like to see: 


“1. A carefully detailed iron-clad 
budget which we will follow strictly 
during the year.” 

That budget was adopted, and fol- 
lowed. 


“2. The liquidation of every dollar 
of indebtedness of the Association.” 

I am pleased to say that the indebt- 
edness has been liquidated. 


“3. The payment of all of our cur- 
rent accounts on time.” 

I am pleased to report that this has 
been done. 


“4. To close the year with a nice 
balance on hand.” 


I am pleased to report to you that 
every item in the budget of the Asso- 
ciation has been carried out according 
to budget provisions; no expenditures 
have been entailed that were not within 
the budget, or which were not approved 
by the Executive Committee. In this 
respect I have had the whole-hearted 
cooperation of Dr. Eells and the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

In connection with the financial re- 
port of the Association, it has been of 
interest to me to refer to my predeces- 
sor’s communication to the Executive 
Committee dated October 6, 1942. 
Under proposal A, he said, “Continue 
our budget approximately as at present, 
and attempt to raise the funds by larger 
membership fees, or possibly by spe- 
cial contributions from the colleges— 
levied somewhat as an assessment, or 
possibly on a volunteer basis. In times 
like these,” he said, “one would have 
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to be an optimist of the first mag- 
nitude to entertain hopes of such a solu- 
tion.”’ The Association has done, there- 
fore, the very thing which appeared to 
be impossible in October, 1942. The 
credit for whatever may have been done 
is due entirely to the membership of 
the Association. The Association is 
especially indebted to the New England 
Junior College Council, the Junior 
College Council of the Middle States, 
the Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges, and the Southern Association 
of Junior Colleges for their generous 
contributions which were made for the 
liquidation of the indebtedness of the 
Association. Our thanks are due also to 
many individual junior colleges within 
various associations for their generous 
contributions, and this is especially ap- 
plicable to the junior colleges of New 
England. Practically one-half of the 
more than $3,000 contributed during 
the present year came from New Eng- 
land. 


It is my belief that in looking toward 
the future of the American Association, 
we shall never go far wrong as long as 
we follow the convictions of the ma- 
jority of the members. I say this in all 
seriousness because the membership is 
made up of people whose intelligence 
must be considerably above the aver- 
age, and who being engaged in the field 
of education must be animated by 
motives of unselfish service to their 
fellow men. Men and women of intelli- 
gence and character will probably not 
go very far from the right path if they 
are given an opportunity to express 
themselves. 


Program of the Association 


The report of the Executive Secre- 
tary today will give such ample infor- 
mation that it will be unnecessary for 
me to outline in detail the program of 
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work which has been carried out dur- 
ing the past year and which is now 
being proposed for the future. You 
have received the proposed constitu- 
tion. No doubt you have had ample 
time to study its provisions and the 
points at variance from the present 
constitution. I trust that all of us may 
consider the issues on the basis of their 
practical values, and that whatever 
decisions we may reach will be in the 
best interest of the entire Association 
and of the work to which we are com- 
mitted as educators of young American 
men and women. 

An important committee, under the 
leadership of Dr. John L. Lounsbury of 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
San Bernardino, California, has been 
studying problems which will confront 
us in the postwar world and which we 
are actually facing at the present time. 
You will see by your program that we 
have considered the problems of post- 
war education important enough to 
allocate a half day of our convention 
for their consideration. The Commis- 
sion on Terminal Education is now in 
the process of bringing its work to a 
close by the publication of the final 
volume of studies. You will receive, 
also, from Dr. Campbell and Mr. 
Medsker rather complete information 
regarding the work of the Commission 
and certain phases of its activities as 
they affect the final year of work. 


The Future of the Junior Colleges 


Abraham Lincoln said, “If we could 
know where we are and whither we are 
drifting, we could better know what to 
do and how to do it.”’ His words are 
applicable to the junior college move- 
ment today, both in the United States 
and in other nations. 

All indications point to the fact that 
the junior college is at the dawn of a 


new day not only in the United States, 
but in other countries. It is my con- 
viction that one of the great advantages 
of the junior college movement has 
been its liquid state. In the history of 
education there has been a rising and 
falling tide of vital movements which 
have fired the imaginations of people, 
but which after having run a relatively 
short course have become stabilized, 
standardized, and often fossilized. It 
is my hope that the junior college 
movement may not meet the fate which 
sO many educational movements have 
met. As long as it remains in a liquid 
state, it will be adaptable to the needs 
of various communities in America as 
well as various nations. 


I am not thoroughly acquainted with 
what is taking place in all the states 
regarding the probable development of 
the junior college for the future. I 
know, however, that in a number of 
states very definite proposals are un- 
der serious consideration for the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges to equalize 
the opportunities of higher education. 
One of the most prophetic series of 
resolutions adopted during the past 
year in behalf of an equitable oppor- 
tunity at higher education was that 
passed by the American Federation of 
Labor at its convention in Boston. I 
could not refrain at the time I received 
these resolutions from commending the 
Federation for foresight and courage 
in behalf of the young men and women 
of America. 

During the past summer a friend of 
mine in a southern state who is well 
acquainted with the movements in edu- 
cation within his commonwealth told 
me that it was almost a foregone con- 
clusion that a system of public junior 
college education would be established 
in the near future for the citizens of 
his state. 
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Canada has under consideration the 
establishment of 150 junior colleges 
throughout the Dominion. 


It is reported that great interest in 
the junior college is being shown in 
Central and South American republics. 
A request has come that sets of our 
Terminal Studies be sent to the Minis- 
tries of Education in various Central 
and South American republics. 


Recently through the good offices of 
Dr. Eells I received the pamphlet en- 
titled Junior Colleges—Being a Report 
on the Education of the Adolescent as 
an Individual and a Citizen, published 
by the Liberal National Council of 
Great Britain. It was prepared by the 
Education Advisory Cemmittee of the 
Liberal National Postwar Study Group. 
I would urge every person in America 
who is interested in the junior college 
to read this pamphlet. I am taking the 
liberty today of making certain quota- 
tions from it, because some principles 
laid down in it are applicable to our 
situation in America. 

The junior colleges which have been 
proposed for Great Britain will not be 
an exact duplication of the junior col- 
leges of America. They have been 
called the young people’s colleges, and 
are intended quite largely for young 
men and women from the ages of 14 or 
15 to 18 or 19 who have left school and 
who will in all probability be employed 
part time. An interesting feature of the 
proposed British junior colleges is com- 
pulsory attendance. In connection with 
the universal attendance at British jun- 
ior colleges, ample provision has been 
made for what are called Voluntary 
Organizations. 

The diversity of Voluntary Organizations is 
not a weakness; it is their peculiar strength. 
In a free nation boys and girls growing to 
maturity should have a wide choice of paths 


to adult interests and loyalties. It is wholly to 
the good of the community that private asso- 


ciations, of all kinds, whose ideals are con- 
sistent with the public good, should devise 
for the young people they can reach methods 
of cultivating their specific ideals and instill- 
ing their specific loyalties. That is the way 
of democracy. In diversity of operation lies 
the strongest safeguard against bureaucratic 
rule and totalitarian tyrannies. 

Voluntary bodies cannot meet all the needs 
of all young people. They can only do some 
things for some of them. What they can do, 
however, is indispensable. The task of uni- 
versalizing adolescent education must fall on 
the education authorities. They must provide 
teachers, buildings, playgrounds, and equip- 
ment. But they must do more than provide; 
they must prompt and encourage others to 
do things, even things which they could do 
themselves. Nothing could be worse for a na- 
tion than the imposition of a single pattern 
on its adolescents. Young people in their 
leisure time must be free to exercise that 
choice of activities and interests which is es- 
sential to the healthy growth of character. 


It is my conviction that in all coun- 
tries of the world where the principle 
of democracy is to be maintained, regi- 
mentation on the part of the state in the 
field of education must be scrupulously 
avoided. There is ample room in our 
American life for both public and pri- 
vate types of education. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that any system of 
education in America which would 
deny to parents the right to place their 
children in the type of institution best 
suited to their individual needs would 
be stupid. 


Good Citizenship 


The primary objective of junior col- 
leges in Great Britain will not be vo- 
cational nor technical, but the best in- 
terest of democratic citizenship: 


To enable boys and girls as they grow to 
adult powers and responsibilities to realise in 
themselves the potentialities with which they 
have been endowed, and to put within their 
reach the means of attaining the goodness of 
body and mind which their highest ambitions 
indicate, must be the guiding purpose of our 
education of young citizens. They have the 
right to be themselves. They have to learn 
the lesson taught by Christianity, and by ali 
the religions and philosophies whose main 
principles are consistent with democracy, that 
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they cannot be themselves in a social vacuum. 
Self-realisation cannot be achieved without 
service to others, and service to others neces- 
sarily involves service to the community, to 
which each of its members has to make his in- 
dividual contribution. Junior colleges should 
be schools where citizens of the near future 
are taught to be good citizens, for their own 
sake as much as for that of the community 
of which they are part. Their good citizen- 
ship will neither be passive acceptance of 
benefits nor unthinking acquiescence in the 
popular opinions and standards of the mo- 
ment, but rather the consciousness and prac- 
tice of positive membership of a community 
which bases itself on the right of each citizen 
to be a free individual, and for that very 
reason claims his service and makes every ef- 
fort to ensure that he is fit and willing to 
render it. . . . A frustrated youth will always 
have a grudge against society, and a demo- 
cratic community which does not prove its 
belief in the rights of each of its young people 
to enjoy the conditions of healthy growth 
cannot afterwards expect complete citizenship 
and perfect loyalty. 


Here again we strike one of the 
greatest needs in American life today. 
Perhaps all of us have friends in the 
armed forces of the United States. Some 
of us have already been saddened by 
the news of the death of some of these 
young men. It is sad to hear that they 
were called upon to pay the supreme 
sacrifice for their country, but it would 
be sadder still if we knew that they did 
not know what they were fighting for 
and why they were dying. Perhaps the 
greatest source of consolation which 
parents may find today when they are 
notified of the death of their son or sons 
is the fact that these young men thought 
through the problems in the present 
world situation, and were convinced 
that it was better to die for freedom 
than to run the risk of living in totali- 
tarian slavery. The great problem be- 
fore the junior colleges in America, 
therefore, as I see it, does not revolve 
about the question of the curricula, or 
the vocational aims of the students, or 
the technical skill which they may 
master. Our great problem is rather to 
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create an understanding of and con- 
viction for the basic principles of 
American citizenship. 


A third feature of the junior colleges 
for Great Britain has a familiar sound 
to American ears. It has to do with the 
work of guarding and guidance. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the directive function of the Junior 
Colleges. They must open the door wide to 
interest in life and to understanding of the 
world and its peoples. Everyone concerned 
with them must realise that this new expan- 
sion of the nation’s educational system is not 
intended for children who are refusing to grow 
up, nor for sappy intellectuals, green shoots 
of scholasticism ripening towards professor- 
ships, but for cheery and lively young people 
already in employment who have put away 
childish things and are reaching out to fulness 
of life. They need friendship, leadership, and 
inspiration, and they respond to it. Many of 
them are not particularly anxious to be 
taught. They may have to be led to believe 
that there is much for them to learn which 
will add to the interest and usefulness of their 
lives. Others of them may be hungry for 
knowledge and understanding. Their employ- 
ment may leave most of their curiosities and 
ambitions unsatisfied. A Junior College may 
at least show them how their practical, in- 
tellectual and cultural urges can be _ ex- 
pressed... . 


The educator of adolescents must never 
forget that many boys and girls, having 
reached the most shy, aspiring and fastidious 
stage of life, will do in their own way,. with 
friends of their own choosing, and under the 
inspiration and guidance of leaders whom they 
have chosen for themselves, many things 
which they would do halfheartedly, if at all, 
in more indiscriminate conditions. For that 
and other reasons already touched on, we dep- 
recate any suggestion that the Voluntary Or- 
ganizations should be frozen out when the 
education authorities take up the task of 
general adolescent education. Their place in 
British life, and their contribution to British 
education, should be well considered now 
when, largely as a result of their work, the 
State is entering the territory which they 
have pioneered. 


Faith in the Future 


Surely, no one would attempt to pre- 
dict just what the future of the junior 
colleges will be, but it would seem to 
be reasonable to have faith in the fu- 
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ture of the junior college as an instru- 
ment in behalf of the best interests of 
the American people as well as those of 
other nations of the world. Standing as 
we are at the beginning of a day of 
greater usefulness for our organization, 
we should take increased courage and 
give ourselves to greater devotion to the 
junior colleges. 

I desire to close my address with the 
words of our British friends and gal- 
lant allies. May they be prophetic: 


The Junior College in every city, town or 
village. should be a bold expression of the 
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community’s faith in its future. It should be 
everything a school can be, and more than 
that, for on it will pivot a comprehensive 
and intelligent system of care, guidance and 
encouragement of the young people who, be- 
fore many years have passed, will be either 
the problem or the pride of the nation. The 
Colleges will stand as a memorial to the 
spirit of greatness which has inspired our 
people in the present war, erected to ensure 
that, as that spirit subsides with the emer- 
gency which called it forth, following gen- 
erations shall be not only worthy of the free- 
dom which has again been won for them but 
shall enter on their inheritance of privileges 
and duty with every possible chance of being 
worthy of the one and fit for the other. 


a a a a es es es es es es es es es 


Annual Report of Executive Secretary 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


Dyes colleges, like all other educa- 
tional institutions, have been pro- 
foundly affected by the disruptive in- 
fluences of the second year of our par- 
ticipation in the World War. Junior 
college casualties have been numerous 
and severe. During this fateful year 
it has been necessary to place major 
emphasis upon the attempt to adjust 
the work of the Association and of the 
individual institutions which compose 
it to the abnormal needs and conditions 
of wartime. 

I cannot do better, it seems to me, 
than to quote a paragraph or two from 
my last annual report (which was not 
presented to you orally on account of 
the cancellation of the planned annual 
meeting, but which was published in the 
Journal). In it, I attempted to state my 
conception of the primary obligation 
and opportunity of your Executive 
Secretary aS your representative in 





*Executive Secretary, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 1201 Nineteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Washington in time of war. It is as 
true today, yes, I think even truer (if 
such a logically impossible word may 
be permitted), than it was a year ago. 
At that time I wrote: 


The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, particularly in wartime, needs at the 
national capitol someone who can watch— 
constantly; who can _ explain—frequently ; 
who can push—occasionally. Constant watch- 
fulness is necessary if junior colleges are not, 
unintentionally but none the less surely, to be 
left out of the picture. In the wartime con- 
fusion on the Potomac innumerable cases have 
arisen in contacts with Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Selective Service, Manpower Commis- 
sion, Office of Education, and various civilian 
agencies where information about the nature 
and functions of junior colleges was needed 
to assure adequate consideration of junior 
college interests and possibilities. There has 
been very little of open opposition to junior 
colleges and their appropriate place in the 
wartime situation, but a great deal of ignor- 
ance concerning them. Frequently they have 
been overlooked. Discrimination has usually 
been unintentional, but none the less real and 
regrettable. In most such cases all that has 
been necessary has been suggestion or ex- 
planation or interpretation. 

Your Executive Secretary is not a lobbyist. 
Nor is a_ constantly “pushing” lobbyist 
needed. What is needed chiefly is an ex- 
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plainer. Not pressure but interpretation has 
been the chief need. As far as limited time 
and facilities have permitted, your Executive 
Secretary has tried to serve chiefly in this 
dual capacity—to watch, to explain, but only 
very rarely to give a gentle push! 

I think I cannot better characterize 
my general activities during the year 
that is just closing than in the language 
just quoted. With increased oppor- 
tunities for such service, however, and 
with a decreased office staff, I have felt 
more than ever the need at times to be 
twins—or even triplets! I would much 
prefer to be able to spend more of my 
time in your service in editorial work 
and in constructive research, rather 
than as a glorified errand boy, but if I 
can best serve the junior colleges of our 
Association by temporarily sacrificing 
some of the more attractive types of 
activity, certainly I should be willing 
and glad to do so in the stress and 
strain of war, when so many thousands 
of us, our faculties, and our students 
are also engaged in activities not in line 
with their primary interests. 

During 1943 I am sure that marked 
progress has been made in developing 
a clearer recognition and a better un- 
derstanding on the part of the various 
governmental and other agencies of the 
place and possible contribution of the 
junior college. 

Time is insufficient in this annual 
report, which should cover many phases 
of Association work and interests, to 
set forth in detail all the wartime ac- 
tivities of your Washington office. 
Most of them have been covered more 
fully in the 16 Wartime Letters, total- 
ing 124 mimeographed pages, which 
have been sent you this year. These 
letters were initiated the preceding 
year at the request of many of our 
members, and 13 were issued in 1942, 
making a total of 29 in all to date. In 
them it has been increasingly my effort 


to report on wartime developments of 
special significance to junior colleges 
more promptly, more directly, more 
informally, and more intimately than 
would be appropriate through the 
Junior College Journal. How success- 
ful they have been I must leave to the 
membership to judge. I shall welcome 
suggestions from you at this meeting as 
to desirable changes—in size, in fre- 
quency, in contents, in mailing, or in 
other ways. I am putting a good deal 
of time and thought into these letters. 
I want your reactions as to further im- 
provements to make them most useful 
—useful to you, the ultimate con- 
sumer! 

Right now, and probably for some 
weeks to come, the most important 
Washington wartime headaches will 
probably revolve around the various 
bills before Congress providing for edu- 
cation of returning service men and 
women. You will be interested to know 
that the latest form of the Thomas 
Bill (S. 1509), as revised by the Senate 
Subcommittee last week, provides spe- 
cifically for inclusion of junior colleges 
in the proposed program of education 
for returning service personnel—some- 
thing that was not true of the earlier 
form of the bill. I trust that this meet- 
ing may give me more specific instruc- 
tions as to desirable activity on my 
part in connection with this bill and 
related legislation. 


The Junior College Movement 


How has the war affected the junior 
college movement in this country? What 
is the institutional casualty list? What 
decrease, if any, in enrollment? There 
is time here for only a few significant 
figures. Further details will be found 
in the 1944 Junior College Directory. 

For the two years of the war, I have a 
record of 77 junior colleges (47 pri- 








vately controlled; 30 publicly con- 
trolled) which have been suspended for 
the duration or which have been per- 
manently closed. Some of these might 
have closed anyway, but most of them 
must be classed as direct war casual- 
ties. A half dozen of these have had 
their plants commandeered by the 
government. 

Few junior colleges have received any 
of the government contracts which have 
been so vital a factor in the continu- 
ance of many four-year institutions. I 
do not stop here to discuss the reasons 
for this fact—some understandable, 
some justifiable, some doubtful. I only 
record the fact as significant. 

It has not been a story of all loss, 
however, even in wartime. During the 
same two years 39 new junior colleges 
have been organized or have appeared 
in our Directory for the first time. Thus, 
whereas 627 junior colleges were listed 
in the 1942 Directory and 624 in the 
1943 number, there are 586 in the 1944 
Directory, a net loss of only 41 in the 
two years of war. The 586 include 12 
institutions which are temporarily sus- 
pended but which are maintaining their 
membership in the Association and 
have asked therefore to be continued in 
the Directory. Most of the closed insti- 
tutions are small ones. For example, in 
the state with the largest number of 
casualties last year the average normal 
enrollment was less than 50 students. 


It is more interesting and encourag- 
ing to note the enrollment last year as 
reported in the current Directory. This 
totals 325,000 students, the largest fig- 
ure ever recorded—an increase of 3% 
per cent over the previous year. This 
is a truly remarkable record in war- 
time. Lest it be misunderstood, for 
totals often are misleading, I hasten to 
say that the enrollment of regular 
freshmen and sophomores does show a 
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distinct decline of 15 per cent from the 
preceding year, but this has been more 
than compensated for, as far as num- 
bers are concerned, by the increase in 
special students from 158,000 to 193,- 
000—an increase of 22 per cent. To my 
mind this indicates the peculiar adapt- 
ability of the junior college to local 
needs and to the opportunities for ap- 
propriate part-time special service to 
the adults of their communities under 
unusual wartime needs and conditions. 
I am more than ever impressed with the 
flexibility of the junior college! 

Meanwhile there are other facts to 
encourage us if we take a wider—and 
a longer—view. Three of our larger 
Eastern cities are actively considering 
the inauguration of public junior col- 
leges as soon as the war is over. In 
a half dozen states special committees 
Or commissions are at work planning 
changes in legislation, in organization, 
and in financial support looking toward 
a greater development of junior col- 
leges in the immediate future. The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board has 
recommended a _ sixfold increase in 
junior colleges in the country. 

Nor is interest confined to the United 
States alone. It is becoming interna- 
tional as well. The recent recommenda- 
tion of an influential commission in 
Canada for the establishment of 150 
junior colleges throughout the Domin- 
ion (see initial article in January Jun- 
ior College Journal) is equivalent, on 
a proportional population basis, to a 
recommendation of 1800 such institu- 
tions for the United States. A British 
Commission has recommended a sys- 
tem of junior colleges for England, 
with a little different meaning to the 
term, but with adoption of the designa- 
tion and much of the philosophy char- 
acteristic of our own institutions. We 


have our first member junior college 
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this year from Cuba. Interest is devel- 
oping in South America. The U. S. 
State Department and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union have conferred with me re- 
cently with reference to spread of in- 
formation regarding junior colleges. A 
former junior college president is now 
Director of the Association of Ameri- 
can Schools in Latin America, organ- 
ized under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. 


The term ‘junior college,” while per- 
haps not the happiest one, and open to 
some objections, has been in use for 
almost 50 years, and today is becom- 
ing more widely and more favorably 
known and recognized than ever before 
among both educators and laymen— 
both nationally and _ internationally. 
The junior college movement, by what- 
ever name its constituent parts may be 
known locally, is coming more and more 
to be recognized as an exceedingly sig- 
nificant part of American education. 


Association Membership 


A year ago prospects for the unity 
and growth of the Association were 
dark. Our ranks were split. It had 
been decided to abolish the Washing- 
ton office and to dispense with the 
services of a full-time Executive Secre- 
tary. Many members were discour- 
aged and sick at heart. A division into 
two or more separate associations was 
advocated by some. Some pessimistic 
leaders were sure there would be a 
marked decrease in membership, par- 
ticularly if annual dues were increased 
at that time in the effort to allow con- 
tinuation of the Washington office. 

Today the picture is very different 
—better than even the most sanguine 
could have foreseen less than a year 
ago. Under the inspiring and construc- 
tive leadership of President Bogue, and 
despite the difficulties of securing an 


intelligent vote by mail when an an- 
nual meeting proved impossible, the 
largest vote ever polled was secured, 
authorizing by a decisive majority of 
almost nine to one the retention of an 
office in Washington at least “for the 
duration” if it could be financed, and 
authorizing also by a majority of more 
than four to one an increase of $10 per 
year in dues of institutional members 
until the Association could have a meet- 
ing again to consider the wisdom of 
making such a change permanent. Some 
prophets of gloom, and even the more 
optimistic as well, felt we must ex- 
pect a marked decrease in membership 
as a result of closed institutions, de- 
creased enrollments, and _ increased 
dues—certainly a threatening combina- 
tion. Semi-confidentially I may say that 
the Executive Committee in adopting a 
budget did estimate a membership drop 
of 10 per cent due to these causes. 


I think, therefore, you will be un- 
usually interested in the cold (or shall 
I say warm) statistical facts. Often 
Statistics are considered dry, dull, unin- 
spiring. I trust you will find them quite 
otherwise today. We have lost mem- 
bers. That was inevitable. But less 
than half of the 51 institutions closed 
this year were members of the Associa- 
tion. Furthermore over half of these 
have retained their membership and 
payment of dues, as indicated above. 
And we have had 11 new institutional 
members. The net result, for the four 
classes of membership, is as follows: 

1943 1944 Change 
Institutional members— 


Active _..... 416 409 — 16% 
I . 38 33 —13.2 


Total junior colleges 454 442 — 2.6% 








Individuals and groups— 
Honorary members ... 2 2 0 
Sustaining members .. 41 55 +341% 


Total members ................ 497 499 +04% 
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The net loss in institutional members 
has been only 12, or less than 3 per 
cent; while the gain in sustaining mem- 
bers has been 34 per cent. The total 
membership in the Association, there- 
fore, is 499 this year as compared with 
497 last year—an actual increase, even 
under wartime conditions, of % of one 
per cent! This is only a fractional per- 
centage of increase, but it is far dif- 
ferent from the anticipated decrease. 
We actually have more members than 
we had a year ago! 

Furthermore, the proportional num- 
ber of institutional members has shown 
an increase, even though the actual 
number has declined slightly. This 
year 75.4 per cent of the junior colleges 
of the country are members of the As- 
sociation, aS compared with 73 per 
cent last year, and with 70, 68, 62, and 
56 per cent respectively for the four 
preceding years. This is the first year 
in our history that more than three 
quarters of the junior colleges of the 
country are members of the Associa- 
tion. Four years ago only a little over 
one-half were! 

An analysis of current membership 
by regional association areas is also sig- 
nificant. Four of the six regional areas 
have more than 75 per cent member- 
ship. 





No. of Members Per cent of 
Regional Junior of Membership 
Area Colleges AAJC 1943 1944 
Middle States 63 55 84% 87% 
Northwest ae 20 83 83 
New England .. 48 40 82 83 
Southern ............. 178 140 73 79 
North Central 203 147 69 72 
Western (Calif.) 70 40 62 57 
United States... 586 442 73% 754% 


It is worthy of note that twelve states 
as well as the District of Columbia and 
the Canal Zone have records of 100 per 
cent institutional membership in the 
Association. These states are as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania, Alabama, Ne- 
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braska, Maine, West Virginia, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Arizona, Louisi- 
ana, Oregon, Delaware, and New 
Mexico. Only ten states had such a 
record last year. In addition, eight 
other states each lack but a single insti- 
tution of having 100 per cent member- 
ship. They are Maryland, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Michigan, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington. 


An analysis of membership by type 
of institution is also of interest: 


No. of Members Per cent of 
Junior of Membership 
Type Colleges AAJC 1943 1944 


Publicly controlled 260 197 75% 76% 
Privately controlled 326 245 71% 75% 


Very greatly to be deplored, in my 
judgment, is any effort, such as has 
been suggested in some quarters re- 
cently, to divide the Association into 
two organizations on the basis of pub- 
licly and privately controlled institu- 
tions. It has required a long period of 
education and interpretation to famil- 
iarize the country, both lay and pro- 
fessional, with the unique functions and 
possibilities of the many-sided junior 
college movement. There is much that 
needs to be done, especially in the next 
decade, to realize on the foundation 
that has been laid and to extend the 
superstructure in many directions. The 
country is just beginning to be really 
conscious of the significance of the 
junior college movement. The thing 
that is really unique about the junior 
college, that distinguishes it from other 
types of educational institutions, is that 
it is offering curricula two years in 
length at the typical freshman and 
sophomore college level. Coeducational 
and one-sex institutions are found 
among both private and public institu- 
tions. Military junior colleges, Negro 
junior colleges, and other types are 
found in both groups. Some publicly 
controlled institutions are supported 
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almost entirely by student tuition. Some 
privately controlled institutions have 
lower tuition fees than some publicly 
controlled ones. There are some prob- 
lems, of course, that are more charac- 
teristic of the public junior college field, 
and some that are more characteristic 
of the private junior college field, but 
there are even more that overlap. I 
suspect many of you may find in exam- 
ining the programs for tonight’s ses- 
sions of the two groups that you will 
wish that you were twins! I know I do. 

I have often been impressed by the 
wide diversity of sizes, types, and classes 
of junior colleges. The junior college 
movement has developed differently in 
different parts of the country and in 
different classes of institutions and each 
section and class and type has some- 
thing to contribute to the other. Also 
each has something to learn from the 
other. We are more alike than we are 
different—in real fundamentals. In 
wartime, especially, it is vitally impor- 
tant that the junior college movement, 
through its national organization, 
should present a united front. It has 
been difficult enough to interpret it ef- 
fectively to government agencies as it 
is. If two or more rival national organi- 
zations make the attempt, I fear the net 
result would be that chaos would be 
added to confusion. Now, as never be- 
fore, the junior college movement and 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges need unity, harmony, and national 
consciousness if effective and intelligent 
interpretation is to be achieved. 

For more than 20 years the Associa- 
tion has alternated the presidency be- 
tween the heads of publicly and pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges. Both 
types of institutions have been repre- 
sented on the Executive Committee and 
on most of the appointive committees. 
I feel very strongly that all the inter- 


ests and problems that may be distinc- 
tive of different types of junior colleges 
can be adequately met through re- 
gional and state meetings and through 
section organizations of the single 
united national Association and that 
this method is vastly to be preferred 
from every standpoint to two or more 
competing national organizations, some- 
thing that is unhappily characteristic 
in some other educational fields at the 
present time. 


Association Finances 


Last year at the close of the year we 
had only $135 in the treasury, and the 
discouraging millstone of an old note 
for $2575 around our necks and threat- 
ening to sink us. The most the Execu- 
tive Committee could see its way clear 
to place in the budget for 1943 was a 
payment of $500 on this note, which 
therefore threatened to continue to 
plague us for some years to come. 
Today, however, the situation is amaz- 
ingly brighter—more so than even the 
most sanguine of Pollyannas might have 
dared to dream a year ago. Under the 
exceptional leadership of President 
Bogue, imbued with a Vermont spirit of 
New England thrift, our financial 
house has been set in order—dues have 
been increased, and special contribu- 
tions totaling more than $3000 have 
been made by various junior college or- 
ganizations and by individual institu- 
tions. As a result the treasurer’s report, 
to be submitted to you later today, 
shows every current bill paid, the old 
indebtedness completely wiped out, and 
cash on hand at the beginning of 1944 
more than twelve times as great as we 
had a year ago. In addition our inven- 
tory of furniture, equipment, supplies, 
and publications, constructed on a cost 
basis in accordance with instructions 
from the Finance Committee, totals 





almost $10,000. Your Association is in 
a healthier financial condition, entirely 
as a result of its own efforts, without 
any outside subsidy or contribution, 
than it has ever been before. If you 
vote at this meeting to continue the 
present modest scale of annual dues, 
this happy situation can be continued 
unless utterly unforeseen conditions 
should develop. 

The situation just summarized has 
not been achieved without the sacrifice 
of some efficiency. It has involved re- 
duction of office staff, elimination of 
important services, especially in the 
field of public relations and interpreta- 
tion, and reduction in size of the Jour- 
nal. I often think how much better 
service we could give if we could have 
$5000 or $6000 a year more to work 
with. However, we have made marked 
progress financially as well as profession- 
ally in the past five years. With the 
return to peace, if not before, there is 
every probability of a large increase in 
the number of junior colleges, and with 
it, I am sure you will agree, correspond- 
ing increase in membership and finan- 
cial stability of the Association. 

Mortality of Administrators 

The College presidency, even in nor- 
mal times, may be classified as one of 
the extra-hazardous occupations. Presi- 
dential mortality is always high. The 
average life of a senior cellege president 
is said to be less than four years. For 
several years about 10 per cent of the 
presidents of junior colleges have been 
new on the job. This year, however, 
due in part to the war, the rate is 
higher. An analysis of the 1944 Direc- 
tory shows a change of 15 per cent of 
the administrative heads of junior col- 
leges—18 per cent of the publicly con- 
trolled institutions and 13 per cent of 
those under private control have new 
administrators this year. 
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The Executive Director of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges reported 
recently that of their 580 member col- 
leges more than half have installed new 
presidents since he took office six years 
ago. Of the 430 junior colleges listed in 
our current Directory which were in ex- 
istence five years ago, I find that only 
224, or 52 per cent (51% of the pub- 
licly; 53% of the privately controlled 
institutions), have the same president 
as they had when the 1938 Directory 
was published a few months before I 
became your Executive Secretary. 


I am glad that many of the presi- 
dents who are new this year have writ- 
ten me they were planning to attend 
this meeting of the Association. They 
need to get acquainted with the Associa- 
tion and the Association with them. 
The new blood and the new ideas which 
they can inject into our organization 
can be very stimulating. We welcome 
them to the membership of the Associa- 
tion and trust that others will join 
them. 


Junior College Journal 


I have always considered the Junior 
College Journal as the most important 
single continuing activity of the Asso- 
ciation. Even under normal conditions 
only one-quarter to one-third of our 
members find it feasible, geographically 
and financially, to attend an annual 
meeting. The Journal, however, can go 
from a central office not once but nine 
times a year to every member—and to 
many others as well. It is most regret- 
table, therefore, that this past year a 
combination of OPA regulations, due 
to shortage of paper, and budgetary 
considerations, due to shortage of cash, 
have compelled a reduction from 64 to 
48 pages. I sincerely hope that both of 
these restrictions may soon be removed 
and that we may be able, therefore, to 
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render the greater service possible with 
a 33 per cent increase in number of 
pages. 

A noteworthy change in _ editorial 
policy inaugurated this year, on recom- 
mendation of President Bogue, has 
been the organization of an editorial 
board of six members, representative of 
the six regional junior college organiza- 
tions, and selected on the nomination of 
their officers. 

Comparative circulation figures for 
the Journal are summarized below: 


1943 1944 Change 
Membership subscriptions... 501 499 0% 





Individual subscriptions... 563 577 +3% 
Group subscriptions to 

member institutions... 689 638 —7% 
Complimentary and ex- 

cenese copes... 55 53 —4% 

Totals cossssnenemsseenne- 808 1767 —2% 


Other Publications 


No major publications have been 
undertaken during the past year, but 
several minor ones—either new ones or 
new editions—have been issued. The 
long anticipated volume, An Account- 
ing Manual for Junior Colleges, un- 
avoidably delayed on account of the 
war and other factors, is almost ready 
for the press. It will be published in 
cooperation with the American Council 
on Education within the next few 
months. Sale of publications, both 
monographs and pamphlets, has been 
much greater than was budgeted—more 
than twice as great in fact! 
Names of ten new publications (or 
reissues) during the past year are as 
given below. Altogether, approximately 
72,000 copies of them were printed. 
Do Graduates of Junior College Terminal 
Curricula Make Good in the University? 
6 pages, 10,000 copies. 

Junior College Directory, 1943. 40 pages, 
1,000 copies. 

Junior College Movement (second edition). 


4 pages, 3,000 copies. 
List of Publications. 4 pages. 3,000 copies. 


Made in the U.S.A—The Junior College. 
6 pages, 6,000 copies. 
Shall I Attend a Junior College? (fourth, 
fifth editions). 16 pages, 22,000 copies. 
Success of Transferring Graduates of Jun- 
ior College Terminal Curricula. 28 pages, 
1,000 copies. 

The Plight of the Colleges. 12 pages, 1,000 
copies. 

Three Significant Monographs on Junior 

College Terminal Education. 4 pages, 2,500 
copies. 

Why I Am Attending a Junior College 
(second edition). 12 pages, 5,000 copies. 

Junior College Journal. Nine issues, 432 
pages, 1,900 to 2,000 copies per issue. 


Research 


Nationwide studies of junior college 
interest and significance should, in my 
judgment, be one of the major activities 
of a national association such as ours. 
As indicated earlier, however, I regret 
exceedingly that time and means have 
been lacking for any extensive activity 
in this field this year. Instead we have 
had to fight for the time to do even a 
small portion of that called for by our 
members and by government agencies 
—or even to summarize the results of 
data already collected and partially 
analyzed. 


The only major piece of work in this 
field completed this year is the analysis 
of the records of 2,080 graduates of 
terminal or semiprofessional curricula 
in 67 junior colleges who later entered 
319 different senior colleges and univer- 
sities for graduate work. This was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, re- 
printed for us in an edition of 1,000 
copies, and summarized in a more com- 
pact “Reader’s Digest” type of folder 
with a first edition of 10,000 copies last 
month. Incidentally, more than 5,000 
copies of this folder, available for wide 
use as envelope enclosures, have al- 
ready been ordered by member colleges, 
although it was only prepared last 
month. 
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Minor pieces of research and near- 
research, most of them issued in mimeo- 
graphed form in the Wartime Letters or 
independently, or printed in the Junior 
College Journal, but some of them re- 
quiring further refinement before pub- 
lication, include the following: 


Analysis of differences in Office of Educa- 
tion and _ Association junior college 
directories. 

Analysis of junior college growth (Also 
published in briefer form in School and 
Society) 

Changes in junior college enrollment be- 
tween 1943 and 1944 

Conditions for admission of Jewish students 
to junior colleges 

Dormitory facilities of junior colleges 

Governmental utilization of junior colleges 
for war contracts (in Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors) 

Junior college administrators in Who’s 
Who and Leaders in Education 

Judgments of junior college students on 
guidance received 

Junior colleges offering pre-nursing cur- 
ricula 

Lists of faculty members in war service 

Number of junior college students and 
alumni in armed forces 

Secondary school origin of junior colleges 

State support for junior colleges 

Success of transferring graduates of junior 
college terminal curricula (in Bulletin of 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars) 

Use of quarter system by junior colleges 


Among other pieces of research that 
I have in mind, for the first three of 
which data are already on hand, are the 
following: 


Student judgments on value of guidance 
received. (Based on reports from 13,000 
students in 57 junior colleges) 

Student judgments on other features— 
curriculum, reading, student activities, 
best and least liked features, etc. (Based 
on reports from 13,000 students in 57 
junior colleges) 

Analysis of reports on faculty philosophy 
of junior college education. (Many re- 
ports on hand) 

Classification of junior colleges according to 
curricula offered 

Developments in adult education—cur- 
ricula, finances, etc. 

Cooperative education in junior colleges 

Plan for local organization of community 
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committees to meet terminal educational 
needs 

Junior college salary study 

Junior college cost study 

Out-of-state enrollments in junior colleges 

Designations of classes used by junior 
colleges 

Reactions of students who have obtained 
the associate’s degree 

Scale for evaluation of library periodicals 

Grade distributions in junior colleges 

Conditions for election of junior college 
transfers to Phi Beta Kappa. 


Association Representation 


During the year the Executive Sec- 
retary has represented the Association 
on a considerable number and variety 
of organizations, committees, commis- 
sions, and special conferences, when it 
seemed appropriate that he should do 
so. In many cases, however, it seemed 
preferable to recommend other mem- 
bers of the Association for membership 
on special committees or to attend par- 
ticular conferences. In this way the As- 
sociation and the junior college move- 
ment have had some impact on an in- 
creasing number of other more or less 
closely related educational movements 
and projects. 
At the present time the Executive 
Secretary is a member of the following 
continuing organizations which have 
shown significant activity during the 
year and are still in existence. Omitted 
are a much larger number of tempor- 
ary committees, conferences, and 
groups, as well as several dormant or- 
ganizations, some of which may be 
resurrected if conditions warrant. 
The Japanese-American Student Relocation 
Council 

Commission on Educational Organizations 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews 

Executive Committee of National Discus- 

sion Contest on Inter-American Affairs 
for Colleges and Universities 

Committee on Accreditation Procedures of 

the American Council on Education 

Committee on Government and Educa- 


tional Finance of the American Council 
on Education 
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Organizations on which we have been 
instrumental in securing specific junior 
college representation by other mem- 
bers of the Association through ap- 
pointment or suggestion include the fol- 
lowing: 


National Educational Planning Commis- 
sion 

Institute on War and Post-War Problems 
of Youth 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 

U. S. Office of Education Conference on 
Problems of Small Colleges 

Institute of Women’s Professional 
tions 

National Wartime Conference of Workcrs 
in White Collar Fields 

Conference of National Educational Or- 
ganizations on Federal Post-War Legisla- 
tion 

Conference on Educational Credit for Mili- 
tary Service 

Veterans’ Administration Program of Re- 
habilitation 

U. S. Armed Forces Institute Advisory 
Group on Educational Credit 

National Nursing Council for War Service 

Advisory Committee on Latin-American 
Schools 

National Organization of Friends of Russia 

New York American Association of Uni- 
versity Women Guidance Conference 

Teacher Education Commission of the 
American Council on Education 

Committee on Wartime Adjustments of 
College Curricula in Psychology 


Addresses have been given during the 
year by the Executive Secretary before 
various educational groups in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Washington, D. C., Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina. 


Staff Changes 


It is with distinct regret that we re- 
cord the resignation last spring of Miss 
Marion Anello, our very competent edi- 
torial assistant and director of publicity 
for two years. Her editorial work on 
the Junior College Journal has been 
added to the already full load carried 
by Mrs. Long as office secretary, while 
most of the remainder of her work in 
the broader field of public relations has 
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unfortunately been suspended, except 
as some of this could be undertaken by 
the Executive Secretary. Miss Shirley 
Sanders was engaged last January as 
office assistant and has developed 
marked ability in handling the never- 
ending mass of office detail. 


Public Relations 


One of our leading members has re- 
cently written me, in part, as follows: 

I have been much impressed of late with 
the importance of developing enlarged and 
improved programs of public relations by our 
colleges, making use of all the various media 
through which such relations may be estab- 
lished. I have heard the statement that what 
the colleges need most is to capture the 
imagination of their constituents. I believe 
this is true, and that it can be done through 
a well-ordered program of public relations. 


I agree entirely with this statement. 
In my judgment, the greatest lack of 
the Association at the present time is 
that of provision for any systematic 
work in this field. The work done by 
Mr. Mason four years ago was out- 
standing. It gave us a start in this vital 
area of interpretation of the junior col- 
lege to the country, the effects of which 
are still distinctly observable even at 
the present time. Several of the publi- 
cations he developed are still being 
widely and effectively used. But such 
efforts should be continuing. We can- 
not rest on our oars and expect to make 
progress. As just indicated, even the 
less extensive work which Miss Anello 
was able to do, following Mr. Mason’s 
period of service, has now had to be 
dropped almost entirely. Five thousand 
dollars a year invested in this field 
would bring rich returns, but it is im- 
possible, at least for the coming year, 
with anything like our present budget. 

Meanwhile, however, I should like to 
venture one recommendation to state 
and possibly to some regional junior 
college organizations, looking directly 
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toward more effective interpretation of 
the junior colleges to the secondary 
schools in their areas. I would recom- 
mend that they consider carefully the 
possibility and desirability of coopera- 
tive efforts to reach all secondary 
schools in their areas at frequent in-: 
tervals, perhaps as often as once a 
month, with some special junior college 
message or literature. In two states re- 
cently a cooperative junior college 
bulletin has been published and dis- 
tributed. In other states several hun- 
dred copies of the terminal education 
monographs have been purchased at 
reduced rates and sent or delivered in 
person with appropriate messages to 
secondary school principals or directors 
of guidance. The Association has at 
least a dozen leaflets and pamphlets 
which could be furnished very inex- 
pensively in quantities for such use. 
This of course would not be an ade- 
quate substitute for a more compre- 
hensive program of public relations, 
but it is thoroughly practical in one 
important phase and could certainly be 
made very effective at relatively small 
cost in limited areas. 


The Future? 


And now what of the future—of the 
junior college movement as well as of 
the Association? That subject has al- 
ready been covered by President Bogue 
in his presidential address. The Execu- 
tive Secretary’s report presumably 
should be concerned chiefly with a re- 
port of his stewardship during the year 
that is past, not with speculations and 
predictions regarding the future. As far 
as my judgment goes, however, I see no 
reason for undue pessimism. Rather, 
the prospects before the junior college 
movement with the restoration of peace 
are brighter and more challenging than 
ever before. 


We all trust, I am sure, that General 
Eisenhower’s prediction of the close of 
the war this year is right. If so, the 
present college year is likely to be the 
hardest year of all for junior colleges. 
Next year we can begin to return to 
normal—no not to return to normal, 
but to build toward a new and better 
service far higher and broader and 
deeper than we have ever done before. 
The present generation of college stu- 
dents of course will have little to say 
about determining the kind of peace 
that will be made. But the present and 
immediate future generations of college 
students will have a tremendous lot 
to say about the problems of main- 
taining that peace, once it is established. 

There is every reasonable indication 
of a marked increase in number of jun- 
ior colleges, in enrollments in them, and 
in services by them to an enlarged con- 
stituency of returning service men and 
women, of regular oncoming high school 
students, and of increasing thousands 
of adults in the home communities, if 
we are awake to our opportunities. 

Wendell Willkie said in a recent ad- 
dress: “One of the effects of the 
struggle for the world’s freedom in 
which we are engaged has been to make 
everyone look forward. Sometimes we 
look forward with dread; sometimes— 
and more often, I think—with great 
hope. I am one who looks forward with 
hope.” I wish to join Mr. Willkie as 
one who looks forward also with great 
hope, after the period of stress and 
strain and difficulty through which we 
have been passing as junior colleges and 
as an organization. 

I agree entirely with the sentiments 
of one of our members from Missouri 
who wrote me recently: “I believe 
there is only one direction for the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges—and that is forward!” 


















Role of Junior Colleges on the Home Front 


EDWARD T. DOWNER* 


(pers WAGING of total war requires 
such radical changes in the consum- 
ing habits of people that education as to 
the nature of these changes and the ne- 
cessity for them becomes an essential 
war measure. Under the conditions of 
modern war, the consumer cannot live 
as usual. If consumers are to do volun- 
tarily those things that total war re- 
quires, they must be educated specific- 
ally with regard to their responsibilities 
and activities in a war economy. 

It is not enough that people know 
how to choose goods, how to live wisely, 
and how to use things economically. 
They must learn why price control and 
rationing are necessary. It is also im- 
portant that they understand the na- 
ture of wartime economy as contrasted 
with peacetime economy. 

Conversion from a peace to a war 
economy has brought a_ constantly 
greater pressure to raise the cost of all 
consumer goods. Owing largely to war 
expenditures by the government, in- 
come payments to individuals have in- 
creased to the annual rate of $142 bil- 
lion and are still increasing. The 
Treasury predicts that this year they 
will reach $157 billion. The amount of 
consumer goods and services purchased 
during 1943 was about $91 billions. 
By December 1943 we were using two- 
thirds of our industrial output and one- 
half our total productive effort for war 
purposes. After personal taxes at the 
annual rate of $16 billion had been 
paid, over $34 billion remained to be 
put into bonds, to pay debts, mort- 
gages, or insurance premiums, or to be 
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used to bid for the limited supply of 
goods and services. This means that 
approximately $5 in the hands of con- 
sumers can be used in bidding for less 
than $4 worth of commodities which 
people want or need. 

Everyone recognizes that this has 
created a very critical situation indeed 
in the cost of living. From August 
1939 to October 1943 the cost of living 
generally had risen 24 per cent above 
the 1935-39 level; that of food alone, 
38 per cent. The Office of War Infor- 
mation estimated that more than 20 
million persons who have incomes from 
fixed low wages, pensions and _allot- 
ments have already felt the pinch of 
rising costs. 

The chief means which are being 
used to keep down the cost of living 
are (1) reducing excessive purchasing 
power available to those who are buy- 
ing consumer goods and services, by in- 
creasing taxes, by encouraging savings, 
by controlling credit, and by stabiliz- 
ing wages and farm prices; (2) de- 
creasing consumer demands by pro- 
moting salvage campaigns, by encour- 
aging conservation of essential supplies, 
by “pooling” and exchange plans, by in- 
creasing home production of foods for 
home consumption, and by rationing; 
(3) controlling prices directly by regu- 
lating prices and rents. 

This program, it becomes more and 
more apparent, must succeed largely in 
the local communities of the nation. If 
it is to remain a matter of government- 
civilian partnership, it must rest on the 
informal, intelligent participation of the 
civilian population. This can _ be 
achieved by far-reaching, quickly mob- 
ilized education of consumers. 
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The consumer must become conscious 
of the relation of his own behavior to 
the total war effort. He must be able 
to decide whether a purchase is really 
essential, whether it is within his bud- 
get of money or ration points, and 
whether it is timely in relation to 
scarcity of goods. He must learn to se- 
lect goods wisely in terms of price con- 
trol and rationing, the use to be served, 
and the quality in relation to the price. 
He must learn to conserve goods and 
services by economical use, intelligent 
care, repair, and salvage. Finally, the 
consumer must become conscious of his 
personal responsibilities for cooperating 
in the federal and local measures to 
keep down the cost of living, the rela- 
tion of his own purchase and use of 
goods to fair distribution, and the rela- 
tion of his own needs to the needs of 
others. 

Now, the colleges of the nation oc- 
cupy a strategic position in this war- 
time program of consumer education. 
The present emergency has offered an 
ideal opportunity for many colleges to 
strengthen their public relations in the 
communities which they serve. 

If I may, I should like to outline as 
briefly as possible the organization of 
a junior college program of wartime 
consumer education. It is apparent that 
ways of organizing a program of educa- 
tion of consumers in wartime will differ 
as widely as the personnel and the or- 
ganization of the colleges differ. On 
the other hand, certain principles ap- 
pear very important in the light of re- 
ports coming in from the field. First, as 
little new machinery as possible should 
be set up. Second, one person or com- 
mittee should be made responsible for 
promoting and organizing what is done 
in each institution. And finally, plan- 
ning should be carried on by faculty 
and student representatives who have a 
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definite, strong interest in, and feeling 
of responsibility for, the program. 

The work of organization and promo- 
tion has been variously assigned by the 
colleges to individuals or committees. 
In many institutions, an instructor or 
administrator has been designated Col- 
lege Coordinator for Consumer Educa- 
tion, because of a special interest, pre- 
vious accomplishment, or personal 
qualities of leadership. He is usually 
responsible for the planning and work- 
ing committees, for enlisting the co- 
operation of instructors, departments 
and student organizations, and _ for 
maintaining relationships with govern- 
ment and service agencies concerned 
with the wartime education of con- 
sumers. Frequently the War Service 
Board or the _ faculty-student war 
council has performed the function of 
promotion and coordination. Occasion- 
ally a member of the college staff who 
is serving as a Community Service 
Member of a War Price and Rationing 
Board or as a member of the Com- 
munity Defense Council has acted as 
College Coordinator for Consumer Edu- 
cation. 

A college program of wartime educa- 
tion of consumers may be thought of as 
embracing three areas. (1) Without do- 
ing violence to the instructional pro- 
gram which has been developed in most 
departments of the college, many op- 
portunities can be found to inform stu- 
dents about the current economic situa- 
tion, the threat of uncontrolled infla- 
tion, and the regulations and restric- 
tions which have been placed on con- 
sumers. 

(2) College-wide student activities 
such as assemblies, convocations, stu- 
dent forums, and the college publica- 
tions, are probably as influential in de- 
termining what students think and do 
about their own buying and consump- 
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tion as anything that can be taught in 
the classroom. Hence, the mobilization 
of these organizations in close coopera- 
tion with a program of classroom in- 
struction is vitally important. 

(3) The leadership of the college in 
the community and its service to com- 
munity organizations is always an im- 
portant function of a progressive insti- 
tution of higher learning. Probably no 
opportunity for real service has pre- 
sented itself which is greater than the 
opportunity of the college to inform 
people, to help mold public opinion, 
and to promote intelligent action with 
regard to wartime measures to keep 
down the cost of living. 

In the first of these areas, namely 
the instructional program, certain de- 
partments, notably sociology, eco- 
nomics, education, government, speech, 
home economics and agriculture, have 
served as key areas for the work. But, 
in addition, many other departments 
have made significant contributions to 
consumer information, understanding 
and plans of action. 

Departments of economics have pro- 
vided special units for the study of 
various aspects of the home front 
economy. ‘They have prepared study 
and discussion guides, and graphic and 
pictorial representations of various war- 
time economic trends, which have been 
used in other departments and in stu- 
dent organizations. They have ar- 
ranged panel and round-table discus- 
sions, and have encouraged students to 
make investigations in their local com- 
munities of economic trends and prob- 
lems. 

Departments of speech have encour- 
aged public speaking and debating 
classes to discuss subjects related to 
consumer problems growing out of the 
war situation. They have had dramatics 
and radio clubs prepare plays and skits. 


Departments of home economics have 
helped students to prepare food bud- 
gets, involving problems related to price 
and rationing; have encouraged stu- 
dents to make surveys of their com- 
munities with respect to shopping 
practices; and have promoted the study 
of problems related to clothing and 
footwear—selection, price, care and re- 
modeling of these articles. A number 
of them have prepared leaflets and 
study guides for groups and organiza- 
tions in the community or have assisted 
school systems to develop programs for 
their communities on price control, ra- 
tioning, and conservation. 

English departments have prepared 
special articles, editorials and feature 
stories on wartime consumer problems. 
Agriculture classes have developed spe- 
cial units which deal with home produc- 
tion of food, the home preservation of 
food, and the care and repair of house- 
hold equipment. Departments of soci- 
ology have made studies of housing, 
population shifts, child care and de- 
linquency, and the role of rent and price 
control. History departments have pro- 
moted studies which compare inflation 
in this war with inflation in other wars 
and periods of crisis. Art classes have 
made posters for public display, illus- 
trating wartime problems. 

In the field of general college-wide 
activities, much of the planning and 
promotion has been done by the stu- 
dents themselves, usually through stu- 
dent governments or student war coun- 
cils. Student assemblies, student for- 
ums, and group discussions have been 
organized. College publications have 
helped to provide useful information 
through editorials, special articles, ra- 
tioning calenders, cartoons, and special 
columns on current issues. Student war 
effort committees have set up informa- 
tion centers in many colleges. 
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In the area of institutional-commun- 
ity activities, colleges have done much 
to present the story of inflation, price 
control, rationing, and conservation to 
all the people in the community served 
by the institution. Colleges located in 
rural areas have extended their services 
to formulate intelligent public opinion 
regarding the role of the farmer and 
the farm home in the war program. Ur- 
ban colleges have used their adult 
classes to aid city populations to under- 
stand and to act intelligently under 
wartime restrictions. Most colleges 
have provided faculty and _ student 
speakers to civic and social organiza- 
tions. Many short courses, institutes 
and conferences have been successfully 
conducted both on and off the campus. 
Libraries have arranged valuable dis- 
plays and materials. The facilities of 
radio stations have been utilized in pre- 
senting programs with respect to con- 
trolling the cost of living in wartime. 

As reports come in from the field, it 
is becoming more and more apparent 
that the colleges are keenly aware of 
their own stake in this struggle. Fac- 
ulty members and student leaders are 
participating, not as consumers only, 
but also as responsible leaders in de- 
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veloping public understanding. They 
appreciate fully their responsibility in 
this monumental task of educating 125 
million civilian Americans on _ their 
duties as home front soldiers. 

To provide the colleges and schools 
with information and guidance with re- 
gard to the government’s programs for 
economic stabilization, the Office of 
Price Administration has established an 
Educational Services Branch. This 
Branch has been staffed with experi- 
enced educators who have now given 
over a year to the preparation of educa- 
tional materials and methods for use 
in teaching these wartime consumer 
problems. The services of the Educa- 
tional Services Branch in furnishing 
materials or consultation can be se- 
cured by writing to the OPA District 
Office. Furthermore, to each War Price 
and Rationing Board has been attached 
a volunteer community service mem- 
ber whose duty it is to provide informa- 
tion about OPA policies and programs 
in the areas served by the board. 
Through this organization, the Office of 
Price Administration is undertaking to 
acquaint the public with the difficult 
wartime task of controlling an economy 
as extensive and complex as is ours. 

















Some Problems in Postwar Planning 


JOHN L. LOUNSBURY* 


HE SUBJECT for discussion this 

morning is not a new one. Postwar 
planning may not have appeared on the 
agenda of the Association’s meetings 
before this time, but it has been upper- 
most in the thinking of many of us for 
a long time. I believe we can go even 
farther and say that not only educa- 
tors but every other citizen in this 
country is interested in the subject of 
postwar planning. The appeal of the 
problem is universal. Our thinking and 
interest in postwar planning poses 
many problems. It is about these prob- 
lems and their effects on postwar plan- 
ning in junior college education that I 
want you to think with me and the 
members of our National Committee as 
we work together this morning. 

There are one or two conditions I 
should like to have you understand as 
we present some of the problems of 
postwar planning. ‘The first concerns 
the continuity of our efforts. What I 
shall say this morning, and what actions 
relating to postwar planning are taken 
by the Association, represent but a 
meager beginning to the solution of the 
many problems facing all of us. Post- 
war planning for those of us who work 
in the field of junior college education 
must be continuous and continuing. Our 
work today is, therefore, just a begin- 
ning of a great project. Our actions are 
not final; they are preliminary and ex- 
ploratory. 

The second condition comes as the 
result of the multiplicity of efforts 
being made in all phases of postwar 
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planning. All individuals and practi- 
cally every organization have developed 
ideas about the work of education in a 
postwar world. How to synchronize 
and synthesize all these ideas and ef- 
forts is a tremendous task. Out of all 
the ideas that are expressed, and out 
of all the plans that are drawn, the 
place of the junior college must be 
clearly defined and its functions defi- 
nitely delineated. Unless such action is 
taken, junior colleges cannot hope to 
fulfill their destiny. 


In synchronizing and synthesizing 
all ideas and plans for postwar educa- 
tion, we must exercise care in making 
our position clear. We must be able to 
define the functions of our institution 
in clear and unmistakable terms; show 
evidence of ability to do a piece of 
work needed and not now performed by 
any other institution; and exemplify a 
willingness to cooperate with all forces 
working to promote the cause of educa- 
tion when hostilities cease. Such a 
policy must be the spirit that predomi- 
nates in the work of our postwar plan- 
ning committee and should permeate 
the spirit of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges as it seeks to pro- 
mote the extension and development of 
junior college education throughout the 
nation. 


With this statement of conditions 
which affect the work of postwar plan- 
ning before us, let us proceed to a con- 
sideration of some of the problems, 
now discernible, that must be studied 
very carefully before final plans for ac- 
tion are made. In my opinion, the first 
and most important one has to do with 
the kinds of people who will want jun- 
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ior college education when the war 
ceases. What groups of men and women 
can reasonably be expected to seek 
training in institutions of higher learn- 
ing? In my own thinking, I have clas- 
sified them into three groups. They 
are: 

First: Men and women demobilized from 
the armed forces. 

Second: Men and women dislocated in 
commerce and industry because of transfer 
from production of the implements of war 
to production of consumer goods. 

Third: An increasing number of oncoming 
high school students whose life will be 
changed because of a shift in their training 
needs. These young men will now have their 
attention directed towards preparation for a 
profession or vocation instead of prepara- 
tion for military regimentation or service in 
war production. 


What are the special characteristics 
of these men and women? The greatest 
percentage of them will be too old for 
high school, although not all of them 
will be graduates of that institution. 
Those who have served as members of 
a military organization will be disci- 
plined and regimented as never before. 
Thousands will seek admission to col- 
leges with backgrounds of experience 
and travel far different from any other 
group ever before applying for registra- 
tion. Natural maturity and experience 
in living with others will have con- 
tributed much to their personal devel- 
opment. In short, we may expect 
thousands of students to enroll in insti- 
tutions of learning above the high 
school level with new demands for 
training, with new hopes of achieve- 
ment, and with a changed viewpoint on 
life. The students who flock to our col- 
leges after the war is over will not be 
the same boys and girls who left us, 
physically, spiritually, or intellectually. 
Even students coming out of high 
school will have breathed a different 
atmosphere than their predecessors and 
will expect different educational ex- 
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perience. In developing our plans for 
postwar education at the junior college 
level, careful consideration of the char- 
acteristics of our students will have to 
be given. 

Perhaps we can carry our projected 
diagnosis of our postwar students just 
a bit farther. What kinds of training 
will these thousands of young men and 
women seek in order that they may 
be able to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the conditions of a nation at 
peace? It is my belief that there are 
four areas of collegiate training de- 
manded by the group. These are: 


First: Training in the background and 
skills necessary to secure and hold a job. 
There will be demobilized from our armed 
forces at the close of the war millions of 
young men and women who were never 
trained to secure and hold a job. During their 
period of service for their country they have 
received some training that may be of value 
to them in a peacetime world, but such train- 
ing cannot be evaluated as complete or al- 
together adaptable to civilian needs. What 
they will need is training in both technical 
or professional and cultural fields if they are 
to fulfill their responsibilities of productive 
citizenship. 

Second: Training and help in how to man- 
age a home and family. To millions demob- 
ilized from the armed forces, such a release 
will offer the first opportunity in self-man- 
agement. They will need help in successfully 
meeting the challenge of such a situation. To 
the millions discharged from work in the 
production of the materials of war will come 
the challenge of how to manage a home and 
family in a competitive society where re- 
sources and opportunities are limited. They 
have learned how to possess such things in a 
time when money was plentiful, but they 
will need help and training in how to carry 
on when new and different conditions arise. 

Third: Training in how to live in a world 
at peace. The social and economic life of our 
own nation and all other nations in the world 
will be changed when hostilities cease. The 
world will be composed of many complex 
and interdependent parts. Young adults re- 
turning from war and industry must have an 
opportunity to learn about these conditions. 
They must learn the relationship of all phases 
of our national life to the complexities of an 
interdependent world. In addition, they must 
be led to understand and appreciate the re- 
sponsibility of each citizen for maintaining 
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the best elements of our own democratic so- 
ciety. 

Fourth: Training in how to create for 
themselves high levels of personal adequacy 
and spiritual adjustment. The major returns 
of war are skepticism, fear and the feelings 
of insecurity. Education shares with other 
social institutions the obligation to build new 
foundation for hopes, new bases for faith and 
new scales of values in life. Education can- 
not neglect to do its part in helping these 
young men and women make the correct 
personal and spiritual adjustment in a post- 
war world. 

There are, no doubt, many details in 
the program of postwar training which 
will be demanded by young adults, that 
are not covered in the four areas just 
mentioned. It is hoped, however, that 
the statements above will give some no- 
tion of the scope of the problem in- 
volved. Much work must be done by 
all of us before specific plans, designed 
to meet the training needs of the great 
group of college students in a postwar 


period, can be drawn. 

Problems of postwar planning pre- 
sented thus far relate to the characteris- 
tics of the students involved and type 
of training demanded. While these are 
fundamental and basic, they do not 
comprise all the problems confronting 
us. Worldwide and national social and 
economic conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing and these changes must be reflected 
in the final blueprints we draw. 

I shall enumerate some of the condi- 
tions that are developing and attempt 
to relate them to the problem before us. 
Perhaps you will not all agree, but it 
is my belief that from the results of this 
war there will evolve a greater respect 
and a greater consideration of the rights 
and privileges of the “common man.” 
His demands for a voice in the affairs of 
government and management will no 
doubt receive greater recognition. Now 
this common man will, through the 
science of communication and travel, be 
an important factor in determining the 


peace that is to follow the war, as well 
as the relationship of his group to simi- 
lar groups in other countries. We are 
certain that we can no longer escape re- 
lating the international scene to the 
domestic situation. It is more and more 
realized that this is a world of inter- 
dependent peoples and that which af- 
fects one nation, one region, and one lo- 
cality affects every other nation, region, 
or locality. The welfare of one is the 
welfare of all. “This is one world.” 
With such conditions existing, we must 
think of every junior college, wherever 
it may be, as being affected by the for- 
tunes of all people everywhere in the 
world. This means that we, as educa- 
tors, must acquire a new vision of the 
world and the relation of education to 
it. It means for the junior college that 
it has a multiplicity of new opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. All men must 
be trained to think significantly about 
the problems of a great throbbing world 
with all of the social, economic, cultural 
and financial complications and _ rela- 
tionships. Junior colleges, as part of 
the great system of education in 
America, must recognize the needs for 
training men and women in new con- 
cepts of international relationships and, 
to meet such a challenge, revise their 
curriculum and teaching methods ac- 
cordingly. 

Organizations outside the field of 
education and beyond our control are 
developing plans of action for the post- 
war period. In many cases the plans of 
these organizations directly affect our 
plans for the same period. The results 
of the work of these organizations must 
be carefully studied as we develop our 
blueprints. 

Perhaps the most important plans for 
postwar action that relate to the de- 
velopment of junior college education 
are those of the Federal government. 
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The first reports and recommendations 
coming from agencies of our govern- 
ment were those of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. In this re- 
port, the Board recognized the need of 
training at the junior college level in a 
postwar world. Their recommendations 
indicated a need for special financial 
support of such institutions, to be given 
in far greater amounts than the allot- 
ments recommended for other segments 
of our educational system. The report 
was very heartening to all of us. Since 
the report of the National Resources 
Planning Board, legislation to activate 
their recommendations has been intro- 
duced in Congress. While I cannot now 
report on the status of such legislation, 
public statements appearing from time 
to time indicate that there is definite 
sentiment in favor of Federal support for 
such institutions as we represent. 
Following the report of the National 
Resources Planning Board came the re- 
port of the Osborne Committee to the 
President of the United States. I pre- 
sume that most of you are familiar 
with the contents of this report, as it 
appeared as U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives Document No. 344, and re- 
ceived rather wide circulation through 
the headquarters of our own Associa- 
tion and that of the American Council 
of Education. The report of the Os- 
borne Committee strengthened the po- 
sition of junior colleges with respect to 
the receipt of Federal aid, although it 
was not as specific in its recommenda- 
tions as the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. As a result of it, bills which 
will ultimately involve an appropria- 
tion of one billion dollars for postwar 
training of discharged service men and 
women have been introduced in Con- 
gress. The provisions of these bills in- 
dicate that such moneys would be avail- 
able for apportionment to junior col- 
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leges for their services in helping to 
train and educate discharged service 
men and women. The provisions of 
these bills authorizing Federal appro- 
priations for college training to dis- 
charged sailors, soldiers, and marines 
may not be universally acceptable to all 
of us in the fields of education. I am 
sure, however, that such details can and 
will be worked out satisfactorily for all 
junior colleges if we agree on certain 
basic policies and procedures which will 
guide our future development. That is 
why it is so essential for all of us who 
attempt to develop the blueprints for 
future action to study carefully the 
work of the national groups interested 
in postwar planning. 

In addition to the Federal govern- 
ment, there are many national, regional, 
and local organizations making plans 
for postwar action. The majority of 
these organizations are not primarily 
concerned with education, but what they 
do and what they plan may have a direct 
effect on the future of junior college 
development. As examples, I mention 
two whose efforts are noteworthy. 

The first one is the State of New 
York Executive Department, which has 
divided the state into regional areas for 
special study of conditions affecting 
employment, economic conditions, so- 
cial situations, and educational oppor- 
tunities. It is my understanding that 
recommendations have already been 
made for the appropriation of several 
million dollars to develop technical in- 
Stitutes in desirable areas within the 
state. These technical institutes will, in 
all probability, be junior colleges in 
reality, serving a given area with a pro- 
gram of training geared to the social 
and economic needs of that area. 

The second organization I want to 
mention especially is the American 
Federation of Labor. At their 1943 
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convention held in Boston, October 4 
to 14, resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending the development of junior col- 
leges throughout the nation. Two para- 
graphs of the resolutions adopted read 
as follows: 

Resolved that the American Federation of 
Labor go on record in favor of the junior 
college as a means of offering opportunity 
for a higher education to all young people 
of this nation with limited resources; and be 
it further 


Resolved that the American Federation of 
Labor promote suitable activities tending to 
encourage the establishment of such educa- 
tional facilities throughout the entire nation. 

I have cited the work of postwar 
planning done by the Federal govern- 
ment, a state, and a national labor or- 
ganization, to show the scope and char- 
acter of the work that is being done by 
those who do not work primarily in the 
field of education. It is not hard to dis- 
cern that their work is related to ours 
as we work on postwar plans. The prob- 
lem is to find grounds of common agree- 
ment, establish correct liaison, and pro- 
ceed cooperatively, taking the best of 
everything and using that as the foun- 
dation for future growth and develop- 
ment. 

Another condition which will materi- 
ally affect postwar planning at the 
junior college level has developed 
through the program of training and 
instruction given to the members of the 
armed forces. At the present time, the 
Army and the Navy are operating the 
largest adult school system in the world. 
It is estimated that one out of. every 
ten adults in the country, and eleven 
out of every fourteen able-bodied men 
between 18 and 38, enrolled as students 
in that school system during 1943. One 
million boys will be in the pre-induc- 
tion courses which are the “prep-sys- 
tem” schools. Nine out of ten of these 
men will receive advanced training as 
specialists. In the Army alone there are 


650 different specialized jobs to fill. The 
Navy maintains 558 different schools 
to give the kind of technical training 
its men require. 

In these schools the serviceman finds 
his training as concentrated as his field 
rations. Under pressure of military 
necessity, and by a widespread use of 
audio-visual aids and other devices of 
instruction, the armed services have 
been able to do an excellent job of 
training their men in a period of time 
greatly reduced from that formerly re- 
quired. In an average of 144 hours in 
the classroom, the Army has been able 
to teach illiterates to read, write, and 
do simple arithmetic. This is only an 
illustration of the manner in which con- 
centrated training has been given. 

It is the claim of those who are 
leaders in the field of military training 
that the serviceman who is mustered 
out of the Army or Navy will be able to 
carry over much of his Army or Navy 
education into civilian life. They claim 
that one out of every three Army and 
Navy jobs is identical with a civilian 
job, and almost all of the other two- 
thirds develop skills that are used in 
civilian jobs. This condition poses a 
tremendous problem for junior colleges. 
In the first place, it will be necessary 
for our institutions to recognize this 
training as something which has given 
servicemen the capacity to do a certain 
type of work or which will help in pre- 
paring them to do a certain type of job. 
We believe, however, that the program 
of training has not been a well-rounded 
one, and that it has been narrow and 
highly specialized. On the other hand, 
it has value in equipping the individual 
to do the work he chooses for a lifetime 
occupation when he returns to civilian 
life. Under such circumstances, the 
junior colleges must be able and willing 
to recognize this training for the help 
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it gives the individual. The institution 
must be willing to begin the postwar 
training of the student at the point 
where it finds him when discharged 
from service, and offer the training that 
will complete his implementation for a 
life’s work. 

This means, in my opinion, the de- 
velopment of many types of short term 
courses and the development of new 
types of training techniques. It also 
should serve as an impetus to the de- 
velopment of terminal education in all 
of our institutions. 

Another problem that confronts us 
as we develop plans for postwar action 
springs from the multiplicity of activi- 
ties dealing with postwar planning in 
all segments of education. Within the 
nation at the present time there are 
many national, regional, state, and local 
groups making plans for educational 
development in the postwar period. 
That is as it should be. Among the 
most prominent and effective groups 
are those working under the direction of 
the National Education Association, 
American Council on Education, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, American 
Association for Adult Education, and 
our own Association. Many others 
could be named, but time does not per- 
mit. 

Now all of these groups are strictly 
professional in their approach to the 
problem of making adequate plans for 
the postwar period. But they are not 
always interested in, or toc considerate 
of, other groups, especially if perchance 
there may be conflict in fields of serv- 
ice. The problem created for us in 
making plans for the future is to de- 
termine the best methods of making 
known to all other professional organ- 
izations the function of the junior 
college in the postwar world. Not 
only must we make all postwar plan- 
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ning bodies in the fields of education 
cognizant of our function, but we must 
be able to make them understand and 
appreciate that function in all areas and 
sections of our country. Therein lies 
not only the correct solution of the 
problem, but a dynamic approach to 
the extension and continued growth of 
our institution. 

There are other problems confront- 
ing the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges and its committee that can- 
not be enumerated at this time. It is 
hoped that the major problems have 
been outlined and that the outline has 
been sufficiently clear to give you some 
notion of the immensity of the task be- 
fore us. As I said at the beginning, the 
work of the committee and this Asso- 
ciation in preparing plans for postwar 
actions is just beginning and must be 
continued over a long period of time. 
It is also my personal hope that, from 
some of the things I have said, a greater 
realization of the possibilities of junior 
college education in a postwar world 
can be projected. 


When I assumed the chairmanship 
of this committee and began to study 
the problems of postwar planning for 
junior college education in America, I 
soon came to realize that one of the first 
things needed was a strong statement 
which would clearly define the position 
of junior colleges in American educa- 
tion at the close of the war. I have at- 
tempted to lead the committee in the 
formulation of such a statement and, 
with their cooperative help and ap- 
proval, this statement has been pre- 
pared. It will be presented by another 
member of our Committee for your ap- 
proval and adoption in just a few min- 
utes. 

In my opinion, the approval of the 
work of the committee thus far com- 
pleted will serve as a statement of basic 
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principles to guide future actions. If 
the statement about to be presented is 
given wide publicity and circulation, it 
will do much to clarify our position in 
the postwar world and to promote jun- 
ior college education in America. 


May I close with an expression of 
my own beliefs about the whole pro- 
gram of junior college education and 
its future development? These ideas 
were expressed at the final session of the 
Laboratory Conference Group which I 
helped direct at the University of 
Texas last summer. On that occasion I 
stated that it was my belief that the es- 
tablishment of junior colleges repre- 
sents the outstanding contribution in 
the field of American education during 
the last three decades. It is concrete 
evidence of the vitality of American 
life. The junior college is evidence of 
our society’s ability to develop the 
means whereby each and every person 
may realize the fullest possibilities of 
his innate capacity to live a wholesome 
and enriched life. As an institution, 
the junior college has great possibilites 
because: 

1. It is geared to the needs of the common 

man. 

2. It enters the fields of training not 
touched by other educational institu- 
tions—semi-professional fields, etc. 

3. It is not an expensive organization. Its 


costs are within the range of possibility 
of every community in America. 
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4. It is easily adjusted to new and chang- 
ing conditions. The junior college has 
not yet become stereotyped or bound 
down by traditional procedures. 

5. It operates in the newest and most fer- 
tile fields of sociological and _ techno- 
logical development of our society. 


The junior college of America will 
succeed if: 


1. Its life blood is not sapped by the exi- 
gencies of war. Lowered enrollments 
during the periods of manpower short- 
age may sap considerable strength from 
the movement, thus. retarding’ the 
realization of the true meaning of junior 
college education in America. 

2. Its program and function is_ properly 
promoted and interpreted to the people 
of the nation, state and community. 

3. The limits of the area in which it oper- 
ates and functions are carefully and spe- 
cifically defined, thus eliminating the 
notion that it must compete with other 
educational organizations already set up 
and functioning. 

4. Those responsible for its operation and 
development exercise a breadth of vision 
which encompasses its true meaning in 
American education. 

5. All of those who work in the field of 
junior college education, from president 
to janitor—board of trustees, adminis- 
trator, supervisor, and teacher—exercise 
true educational statesmanship. 


It is my sincere hope and wish that 
our strong beliefs in the value and effi- 
cacy of junior college education will 
furnish the dynamics for continued 
progress in our work and for the de- 
velopment of sane workable plans in a 
postwar era. 


The Postwar Role of the Junior College 


Statement prepared by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges’ Committee on 
Postwar Plans, and adopted after discussion 
and amendment at the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Association. 

I. At the close of the war, there will 
be three large groups of people in 
America who will need assistance and 
training in readjusting themselves to 


prevailing social and economic condi- 
tions. These groups are: 


A. The millions of men and women de- 
mobilized from the armed forces. 


B. The millions of men and women in 
commerce, industry, and agriculture who must 
participate in adjustment from the produc- 
tion of the implements of war to the produc- 
tion of goods for a world at peace. 
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C. The thousands of oncoming high school 
students whose aims will be shifted from 
preparation to participate in a war condi- 
tion of fixed mass employment or military 
regimentation to one of preparation for self- 
chosen individual opportunity. 


The numbers in each group will be 
so large, the shifts in occupational pat- 
terns so great, and the retraining needed 
to make the shifts so comprehensive 
that national security will be weakened 
unless a program of education designed 
to help in positive and constructive re- 
adjustment is developed. 

II. The educational needs of these 
three large groups of people will de- 
mand training in: 


A. How to prepare for, secure and hold a 
job in a peacetime world. Millions of young 
men and thousands of young women who 
were never trained to secure and hold a job 
before, will be demobilized from the armed 
forces. Their training will have to be both 
technical and cultural if they are to fulfill 
the responsibilities of productive citizenship. 


B. How men and women now currently 
employed in production for war can be re- 
trained in new methods of production in a 
new world economy. Adults of any com- 
munity must have an understanding and ap- 
preciation of technological developments and 
the possibilities of adaptation to the produc- 
tive life of the community. 


C. How to establish and manage a home 
and family. This type of training will be 
needed especially by those demobilized from 
the armed forces whose release will offer them 
their first opportunity in self-management. 
The millions who have worked in war pro- 
duction have learned how to possess property 
and develop a home' where money is plenti- 
ful but must yet learn how to possess the 
same things in a competitive society where 
resources and opportunities are limited. 


D. How to live in a world at peace. That 
world will be one composed of many complex 
and inter-dependent parts. When _ these 
young people return to the normal pursuits of 
life in peacetime, they must learn the rela- 
tionship of all phases of our national life to 
the complexities of an inter-dependent world. 
They must learn also to understand and ap- 
preciate the responsibilities of each citizen for 
maintaining the best elements of our own 
democratic society. 

E. How to create for themselves high 
levels of personal adequacy and spiritual ad- 
justment. Skepticism, fear, and insecurity are 


major returns of war. Education shares with 
other social institutions the obligation to 
build new foundation for hopes, new bases 
for faith, new scales of values in life. 


III. Nationally and locally we must 
recognize our obligations to meet the 
needs of these young Americans. We 
must provide schools with the vision, 
the teachers, and the facilities for the 
task. We must also provide the direc- 
tion and assistance that will make 
equalization of educational opportunity 
a reality. Tested educational practices 
which must be followed in meeting the 
nationwide needs are: 

A. Equalization of opportunity by provid- 


ing adequate national, as well as state and local 
financial support. 


B. Utilization of past experience, which dic- 
tates that the best results are obtained when 
the educational program is directed by the 
professionally trained educator. 


C. Preservation of local and institutional 
instruction by keeping the control of schools 
and colleges vested in local communities and 
constituencies. 


D. Full utilization of existing educational 
facilities and organizations wherever available 
and the development of locally controlled 
institutions where needed. 


IV. The junior college, conceived as 
the people’s college, is the logical edu- 
cational center for developing the var- 
ied types of training which will be 
needed by a great group of young 
adults returning to the ways of peace- 
time living. Many junior colleges have 
been serving these functions for several 
decades. Their history and growth re- 
veal established and virile institutions 
that have developed in response to lo- 
cal need. The strength of the junior 
colleges is their proved ability to ac- 
cept as students, both youth and adults, 
irrespective of previous academic prep- 
aration or experience, and to aid both 
groups in attaining their goals in the 
light of their interests and abilities, pre- 
cisely the type of service needed for a 
civilian population at war and by all 
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people in the conversion to and main- 
tenance of a peacetime economy. 

Sound educational administration 
and the American traditions dictate 
that the development and expansion of 
educational institutions to provide such 
service shall be the responsibility of the 
states, the local communities, and the 
individual constituencies. Federal par- 
ticipation in this program should be 
limited to financial support and advisory 
services. 

V. Junior colleges of America, serv- 
ing as local or regional educational cen- 
ters for meeting the needs of these 
young adults returning to the ways of 
peacetime living, must meet the chal- 
lenge of postwar conditions, rethinking 
and revitalizing the fundamental pur- 
poses of their educational effort. In 


doing this our work will be strength- 
ened if: 


A. We remember that colleges exist for the 
encouragement and facilitation of learning 
and that the purpose of all learning is the 
betterment of society. Our task is to build 
alert social intelligence and to endow this 
social intelligence with social conscience. 

B. We keep faith in the possibilities of 
genuine education; of capacity for dealing 
with new problems that comes only from 
the sharpening of native intelligence by 
orderly contact with the accumulated experi- 
ence and culture of the world. 

C. We eliminate lockstep methods and 
make every effort by our admission, guidance, 
instruction, and advancement procedures to 
foster self-development in directions com- 
patible with interests, abilities, and oppor- 
tunities. 

D. We manage our educational enterprises 
with the economy that comes from considered 
evaluation of services, full use of community 
facilities, educationally defensible grouping 
of students, and continuous adjustment to 
community needs. 
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War and Postwar Demands on Junior Colleges 
FRANCIS J. BROWN* 


— FUTURE of the junior colleges 
breaks down into four specific ques- 
tions: How has the war affected higher 
education? What lessons can be learned 
from the military? What of the future 
during war? Finally, what of the post- 
war period? 

The most obvious effect of the war is 
shrinking enrollment in the colleges of 
the country. A decrease of 15 percent 
in 1942 from 1941, was followed by a 
further decline in 1943 of approxi- 
mately 35 percent. Perhaps the most 
significant fact for the future is that 
freshman enrollment of men (all types 
of colleges) decreased 65 per cent, while 
freshman enrollment of women in- 
creased 7 per cent. It is true that en- 





*Consultant, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


rollment in the military programs, in 
the total national picture, almost com- 
pensates for this decrease in civilian 
students, but the number of students 
in such programs has been unevenly 
distributed, as has been demonstrated 
by Dr. Eells in the October issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors. It should be 
pointed out, also, that military pro- 
grams offer little real security, as they 
are subject to fluctuating military 
needs. 


The second most obvious effect of the 
war on higher education is the intro- 
duction of acceleration. A recent study 
made by the American Council on Edu- 
cation gives point to the question, to 
what extent will higher education con- 
tinue acceleration after the war? 
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The third influence has been an in- 
creased adaptability on the part of .the 
institutions. Many of the sacred tra- 
ditions have been modified along with 
the college calendar: New techniques 
have been introduced and new curricula 
organized. In many institutions there 
has been less emphasis upon specific 
requirements and more upon individual 
needs. There has tended to be, also, 
a growing emphasis upon a functional 
point of view. Students are more con- 
scientiously seeking to prepare for 
service both for the war effort and later 
for civilian life. Institutions are ear- 
nestly seeking to plan programs that 
have functional value. This is not new 
to the junior colleges—they, to a 
greater degree than the four-year lib- 
eral arts institutions, have developed 
terminal courses with specific employ- 
ment objective. The war has given new 
impetus to this approach. 

Of the many lessons that civilian 
education can learn from the military, 
there is time to point out only three 
things: There has been a new time 
sense in education. The leisurely at- 
mosphere of the campus has given way 
to eight hours a day and six days a 
week. The length of a training pro- 
gram is determined not by the academic 
calendar but by the number of weeks 
required to master essential knowledges 
and skills. There has likewise been a 
new emphasis upon discipline—a word 
that has been feared in education for 
the last two decades. Many institutions 
have found a wholesome attitude on the 
part of the trainees rather than the re- 
sentment predicted by “progressive 
educators.” The military has developed 
many new techniques, such as records 
to teach foreign languages orally, 
visual aids of various types, and self- 
teaching texts. 


The future of higher education dur- 
ing the war presents a pessimistic pic- 
ture. Enrollment of civilian men can 
be expected to decline still further; it is 
problematic if institutions can hold the 
gains in enrollment of women. The 
military programs, as already indicated, 
are subject to the varying needs of war 
and may within the contracts of the in- 
stitutions be decreased or eliminated. 
Predictions are dangerous, but it would 
be still more unwise to give any assur- 
ance to a specific institution that the 
existing program definitely will be con- 
tinued. 


There is some indication that the 
number of men who enroll in higher 
education after discharge from the mili- 
tary may gradually increase. The num- 
ber, at the present, is still less than 
three hundred, and as long as there is 
high employability few will return for 
further education. Institutions should 
make every effort to keep their own 
contractual obligations as flexible as 
possible and at the same time continue 
to study ways in which they can be of 
increasing service to whatever number 
of men and women remain on the col- 
lege campus. 

There are many uncertainties, like- 
wise, in the question of higher educa- 
tion in the postwar period. To what 
extent will the Federal government sub- 
sidize education for returning military 
personnel? Through what agency will 
such programs of subsidy be adminis- 
tered? What provision, if any, will be 
made for the even larger number of 
discharged industrial workers? These 
questions are still in the balance and I 
can only urge that you follow proposed 
national legislation, exerting such in- 
fluence as you deem wise in promoting 
such legislation. 


Three generalizations may well be 
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made: (1) Institutions must be in- 
finitely more flexible than at the pres- 
ent time. Students should be admitted 
almost continuously rather than dur- 
ing the stated “freshman week,” since 
they will be discharged from the serv- 
ices in a continuous flow immediately 
after the signing of the armistice. The 
conversion of war industry to peace will 
also be a gradual process. Equivalents 
for traditional entrance requirements 
will need to be liberally interpreted. In- 
stitutions should resist, also, over- 
generosity that may in the long run 
handicap the student. Courses and re- 
quirements will need to be adapted to 
meet individual needs. The varying 
backgrounds of those who have had 
from one to several years of military or 
industrial experience between gradua- 
tion from high school and entrance into 
institutions of higher education will de- 
mand this. Prior to the war students 
came to the higher educational institu- 
tions from a fairly homogeneous back- 
ground; after the war they will come 
from the most heterogeneous back- 


ground of any group of students that 
has ever entered our institutions. 

The second generalization is that in- 
stitutions must reappraise their whole 
system of instruction. They will be 
teaching individuals precociously ma- 
tured. Finally, institutions must inte- 
grate their services to the individual 
with those of other agencies of the 
community. These men and women 
who have given months or years of 
their lives to the service or to the total 
war effort will not be content in the 
usual isolated environment and atmo- 
sphere of the college. They will insist, 
also, that their work in the institution 
be of a distinctly functional character. 
Their very maturity will make time an 
important factor. 

Postwar is now. The armistice will 
only accelerate the numbers. If higher 
education is to meet the unprecedented 
challenge before it, it must begin to 
make essential adjustments. I am con- 
fident that the junior colleges and all 
higher education will meet this chal- 
lenge of the present and the future. 
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The Junior College: Promise and Fulfillment 


RAYMOND WALTERS* 


pra you of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges have been 
in session for two days, it is too late for 
me (who had to be in Washington when 
you arrived) to extend a welcome to 
you as Association delegates. But it is 
not too late to say how pleased we of 
Cincinnati are to have you in our city. 
I am sure you appreciate, despite win- 
try weather, the warmth of hospitality 
of what has been described as a North- 
ern city with a Southern exposure. 


I wish there were time to tell you 
about Cincinnati: Its rise from a pio- 
neer community on the Ohio River at 
the close of the Revolutionary War to 
the domination, a century ago, of “‘west- 
ern” trade and transportation as Queen 
of the West, to use Longfellow’s poetic 
characterization of this city; its further 
development during the past century to 
a metropolis widely known for its in- 
dustrial and commercial energy; for its 
flowering in art and music; for its gov- 
ernmental efficiency and civic spirit; for 
its devotion to education. 


Regarding this last point, devotion 
to education, it has been my pleasure 
to sketch in articles and a monograph 
the growth of higher education from the 
establishment of Cincinnati College in 
1819 to the present era, when the old 
private college persists within the 
municipal institution of over 4,000 full- 
time students and a grand total in 
peacetime of more than 10,000, the 
University of Cincinnati. 

This past century and a quarter sup- 
plies instances of experiment in educa- 
tion which suggest the nub of what I 








*President, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


shall say to you this afternoon. Cincin- 
nati College a hundred years ago, under 
President William H. McGuffey (of 
the famous McGuffey Readers), was 
one of the first in America to produce 
a curriculum which included science on 
the same footing as the classics, and 
one of the first to offer a course in civil 
engineering, under Professor O. M. 
Mitchel, who in 1843 also began the 
first public astronomical observatory in 
the United States. As to the present 
University of Cincinnati, I cite one ex- 
ample only, the establishment in 1906 
by Dean Herman Schneider of the first 
cooperative course in engineering. Each 
of these typical “firsts” is continuing 
and prospering today. 


My broad thesis, ventured as appro- 
priate for consideration by you of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, is this: Experiment and adapta- 
tion are of the very essence of the 
American spirit; but so likewise is loyal 
adherence to what has been tested and 
found to be good. I believe that this 
thesis is particularly applicable to edu- 
cation. I shall not develop or illustrate 
this broad thought, but shall pass to 
personal observations related to it 
which bear upon the activities of this 
association and upon your work in your 
individual colleges. 


The two-year junior college is a dis- 
tinctive American development, as was 
the four-year college. Neither has any 
exact parallel in the British Isles, 
Europe or elsewhere, unless, as in the 
Near East or the Far East, they have 
been introduced by American educa- 
tors. You who have pioneered in the 
development of the junior college are 
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thus in the line of those Americans 
who have dared according to the Emer- 
sonian doctrine of the American 
scholar. You are entitled to modest 
gratification and pride. I say modest 
because, frankly, for you the big test 
is yet to come. I mean the test of time 
which the four-year college has sur- 
vived for several centuries and, despite 
the war crisis, is still surviving. 

An idea may be fine and noble, as 
was The Republic of Plato. But the 
Greeks never accepted it, never made 
it a part of their city-state and their 
education. To take an American ex- 
ample, the elective system initiated by 
President Eliot at Harvard spread and 
flourished for a while, but gradually 
there has come a reaction and a swing 
toward prescribed studies. 

Regarding educational practice— 
apart from theory—the test is prag- 
matic: Does the idea work? Does it 
fulfill human needs over a long period? 

As an observer of higher education, 
my opinion is that the junior college 
movement has a sound educational 
basis; that it is accomplishing a useful 
purpose; and that its growth to 600 
institutions in 45 states, with a total of 
300,000 students (peace-time statistics, 
of course), affords evidence that the 
American people approve. It should be 
added, as Dr. Eells has written, that 
the junior college is “a product almost 
entirely of the twentieth century. Its 
greatest growth has occurred during the 
past decade.” That, it must be said, 
is not a period long enough nor-is the 


growth secure enough to guarantee per- 
manence in the American educational 
system. Can your colleges pass through 
this present fiery furnace of war? 
Where will they be a decade from now 
in the turmoil of the postwar recon- 
struction? 


If what I have said sounds chilly and 
austere, let me add words of praise and 
of hope which are warm and sincere. 
You of the junior colleges deserve 
praise for your moderation as to scope 
and claims. You have blocked out for 
yourselves an educational area which 
had hitherto been insufficiently served. 
You have studied needs; you have in- 
telligently and faithfully worked to 
meet these needs. As to claims, you 
have exemplified the attitude of the 
scholar and the scientist. You have not 
blown your own horn nor beat the bass 
drum concerning what you plan to do. 
You have proceeded quietly to work. 
And to your great credit, you have de- 
cided upon a degree for completing two 
years of college work, Associate in Arts, 
which is distinctive, appropriate, and 
in accord with Cardinal Newman’s 
counsel to “call things by their right 
names.” 

So, at this Cincinnati meeting, I 
felicitate and congratulate you and ex- 
press my confident faith that the junior 
college will endure through this war 
and will, in the era of peace to come, 
justify by continued good works its 
promise of abiding value to higher edu- 
cation and to the people of America. 
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Joint Dinner of the Three Associations 


At the joint dinner session, brief intro- 
ductory remarks were made by the presi- 
dents of the three cooperating organiza- 
tions, President W. P. Tolley of the 
Association of American Colleges, Presi- 
dent Charles Diehl of the National Con- 
ference of Church-Related Colleges, and 
President Jesse P. Bogue of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. Be- 
low are printed the portions of these 
introductory remarks which have special 
junior college significance. The major 
addresses were given by Dr. Carl Ham- 
bro, President of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, and Lord Halifax, British Am- 
bassador to the United States. Dr. 
Hambro spoke informally, from notes, 
and therefore his address is not avail- 
able for publication. The complete text 
of Lord Halifax’s address, however, is 
printed immediately following the intro- 
ductory remarks. 


Greetings from President Tolley 


r TIME OF WAR we achieve a degree of 
unity on every front seldom reached 
in time of peace. Because of this it is 
perhaps not surprising that first at Balti- 
more and now at Cincinnati three na- 
tional associations representing higher 
education have joined forces in a dinner 
meeting as a demonstration of their 
united front. 


In some areas the unity made possible 
by the war may tend to disappear when 
the war is over, but in the educational 
field we shall continue to move toward 
greater unity. The war has but ac- 
celerated a spirit of cooperation that has 
been growing for many years. 


There was a time when the four-year 
colleges viewed the junior college move- 
ment with some misgivings and the re- 
lations between the two groups were 


something short of cordial. It has be- 
come clear, however, that the junior 
colleges have found and opened a new 
market. They have rendered a new 
educational service. They have greatly 
enriched general education. They have 
met significant human needs. And now 
as their place is established and they 
grow in number and influence it is 
pleasant to see the increasing evidence 
of good will, mutual respect and gen- 
erous cooperation between individual in- 
stitutions and between the Association 
of American Colleges and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. The two 
associations have much in common and 
they should continue to work closely 
together. 


Greetings from President Bogue 


—— Tolley, Your Excellency 
Viscount Halifax, distinguished 
guests, and friends: 

The members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges are pleased 
to unite with the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges and the National Confer- 
ence of Church-Related Colleges at this 
banquet session. We wish to extend our 
greetings to you, and to say how highly 
honored we are to welcome His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador from Great Brit- 
ain, and Dr. Hambro. 


We recall with great pleasure the joint 
meeting which was held in Baltimore 
two years ago, and we wish to express 
our hope that we may have the privilege 
of meeting in joint session with you at 
some future time, because we are all 
engaged in what is essentially the same 
task, namely that of educating the young 
men and women of the United States. 


Viscount Halifax, the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges has been 
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deeply interested at its present session 
in reports concerning the establishment 
of junior colleges in England and in the 
Dominion of Canada. If it is proper 
and in order, Your Excellency, may we 
extend through you our greetings and 
best wishes to the committees in Eng- 
land and in Canada who are formulat- 
ing plans for the development of British 
and Canadian junior colleges. We de- 
sire to make available to them reports 
and information which have developed 
over a period of forty years out of our 
experience in the junior college field in 
the United States. If and when junior 
colleges are established in England and 
Canada, we would be pleased to ex- 
change fraternal delegates with them. 
We would like to unite with our gallant 
allies in war for complete cooperation in 
times of peace for the education of our 
young men and women in the principles 
of a democratic citizenship for our sev- 
eral countries individually and in co- 
operation for world betterment. 

The junior colleges, Chancellor Tol- 
ley, have been passing through difficult 
days, and largely without the benefit of 
Government. Only four per cent of the 
junior colleges have received Govern- 
ment contracts for specialized training. 
This arrangement, however, is not alto- 
gether an unmixed evil, because the jun- 
ior colleges have been forced to make 
their readjustments to wartime condi- 
tions. We think, therefore, that the 
junior colleges will be in a position to 
meet postwar conditions perhaps more 
rapidly than will the senior colleges. 
The situation reminds me of a story. 
A drunk man said to a woman who was 
sitting beside him, “Lady, you are the 
most homely person I have ever seen.” 
The lady replied, “And you are the 
drunkest man I have ever seen.” He 


retorted, “Yes, Lady, I agree, but / 
will be over it by tomorrow.” I am 
not attempting to infer that the junior 
colleges have been drunk and the senior 
colleges are homely, but merely say that 
I think we shall be over some of our 
difficulties a little sooner because we 
have been forced to make our readjust- 
ments during the present and the past 
year. I assure you, Mr. Chancellor, the 
junior colleges take no consolation from 
the situation, for, as I said, we are all 
engaged in essentially the same task. 

A few years ago I heard Dr. Sutton, 
then Superintendent of Schools of At- 
lanta, Georgia, tell a story which is 
applicable to the present situation. It 
appeared that a certain congregation of 
colored people were attempting to secure 
the resignation of their pastor. At the 
meeting of their church board of deacons 
and elders many accusations were 
brought forth, but finally one deacon 
said, “I heard Parson Jones cuss.” He 
was asked about the circumstances, and 
related them as follows: “You all re- 
member when Parson Jones was holding 
the. funeral of Aunt Sally Brown? And 
while he was in the middle of his 
sermon Aunt Sally rised right straight 
up in her coffin? Well, when Parson 
Jones passed me in nothing flat three 
miles on the other side of Goose Creek, 
he still had the window frame around 
his neck, and as he went by, I heard 
him say, ‘Damn a church that ain’t got 
but one door!’ ” 

It is good to know that every type of 
sound education in America can have a 
place in the work of creating an intelli- 
gent citizenship. There is more than 
one door to the house of education in the 
United States. I think we could all say, 
“Damn a church that ain’t got but one 
door!” 
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A War About Education 


LORD HALIFAX* 


. IS A GREAT privilege to be here 
tonight as the guest of three dis- 
tinguished associations. The occasion 
has given me the opportunity of visit- 
ing Cincinnati, with its great machine- 
tool and other industries, whose prod- 
ucts we in Great Britain have good rea- 
son to value. The particular event, to 
which by your kindness I have been 
invited, also enables me to meet many 
of those prominent in the educational 
affairs of this country, and representa- 
tive of the forces concerned with its 
higher learning. 


May I congratulate you on holding 
this meeting, in spite of all wartime 
difficulties? The fact that you have 
done so is significant. For it shows that 
you recognize the necessity during a 
war, when so many familiar lights have 
been put out, of keeping alight the 
torch of education. That necessity has 
always existed in time of war; but it is 
doubly a necessity today. 


It is no exaggeration to say that this 
is in a real sense a war about education. 
It is a battle of ideas upon which the 
whole future of education, and there- 
fore the whole future of the world, de- 
pends. East and West, in the Pacific 
and in Europe, we face the same issue. 
We need not greatly concern ourselves 
whether the Japanese have borrowed 
their philosophy from the Germans, or 
the Germans have borrowed theirs 
from the Japanese; or whether, as is 
more probable, the evil thing we call 
Nazism in Germany and militarism in 
Japan has sprung spontaneously from 





*His Excellency, The British Ambassador, 
Viscount Halifax, K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE.; 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 


the same kind of soil. The results at 
any rate are so similar that what is 
true of the one is generally true of the 
other; and therefore what I am going 
to say about Germany can, I believe, 
be taken, broadly, to apply to Japan. 


During the last ten years we have 
learned much about the Nazi theory 
and practice of education. They are a 
good example of a wrong thing being 
done with a devotion and a thorough- 
ness worthy of a better cause. This 
wrong thing that they are doing is 
familiar to us all. They have spoiled 
and seduced a whole generation of Ger- 
man youth by an education directed to 
a single purpose—the production of the 
most efficient fighting machine that 
human ingenuity could create. We can 
all see that today; and if the first part 
of the story was written in the schools 
of Germany, we can read the second 
on the battlefields of Europe and in the 
prison camps of the United Nations. 
There we may measure with what sin- 
ister success the masters of Germany 
have misshaped the mind and charac- 
ter of German youth. 


But the Nazis have done more than 
that. If we want to know what is really 
wrong with Nazi education, we can find 
the answer in its approach to two vital 
questions. The first deals with the re- 
lation of man to the State. This is 
something which has exercised the 
minds of philosophers and statesmen 
from the earliest days, and out of that 
age-long debate one truth has finally 
emerged. This is, that man and his so- 
ciety are so vitally bound up together 
that they are, even in thought, insepar- 
able. So that in politics, which is the 
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science of dealing with human beings, 
the primary problem must always be 
the reconciliation of the claims of the 
State with the rights of the individual. 

Yet even that is perhaps to over- 
simplify. Man, as Aristotle used to say, 
is a social animal; and we may think 
of social man as the center of a widen- 
ing series of concentric circles—man 
himself the center, with his own life and 
personality; around him his family; 
and beyond the family, in ever wider 
circles, his town, state, country; and, 
surrounding everything, the yet wider 
circle of all humanity. Nor do these 
exhaust the loyalties which must needs 
be reconciled. The boy has his school, 
the young man his college, the grown 
man his club, his trade union, and for 
every man according to his creed, his 
Church. And at each point we have to 
seek such an adjustment of all these 
loyalties as will make them, as they 
should be, complementary, and not, as 
they should not be, antagonistic. 

So in this basic question of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the state, we 
detect at once an irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between Nazi and democratic 
thought. For the Nazi there is no diffi- 
culty. For him there is but one duty; 
the duty a man owes to his State. Any 
other loyalty is necessarily not only 
superfluous but hostile, and must there- 
fore be suppressed. And this attitude 
is the result not merely of supposed 
political convenience, because the Nazis 
expect to get more out of a man if they 
claim exclusive allegiance from him. It 
lies behind the whole Nazi philosophy. 
It determines the whole quarrel be- 
tween the Nazi and the democrat, who 
give completely conflicting answers to 
this question of the relationship of man 
to his Society. And this because they 
hold completely conflicting views upon 
the nature of man and of the State. 
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The Nazi asserts, in Hitler’s own 
words, “The saving doctrine of the 
nothingness and insignificance of the 
individual human being.” The demo- 
crat, on the other hand, believes that 
the individual has a value which tran- 
scends in importance, and imposes a 
limit upon, the claims of the commu- 
nity. I do not, of course, mean that the 
democrat is unconcerned with citizen- 
ship. But to him obedient citizenship 
is not, as it is with the Nazis, the end. 
The matter was summed up many years 
ago by John Stuart Mill, in words which 
we may well recall today: 


The worth of a State, in the long run, is the 
worth of the individuals composing it; and 
a state which postpones the interests of their 
mental expansion and elevation, to a little 
more of administrative skill, or that sem- 
blance of it which practice gives, in the details 
of business; a State which dwarfs its men, in 
order that they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands even for beneficial pur- 
poses, will find that with small men no great 
thing can really be accomplished; and that 
the perfection of machinery to which it has 
sacrificed everything, will in the end avail 
it nothing, for want of the vital power which, 
in order that the machine might work more 
smoothly, it has preferred to banish. 


In the democrat’s view, therefore, 
education must be a double service, a 
service to the individual pupil and a 
service to the cause or community 
which the school exists to serve. But 
both services have the same ultimate 
purpose in the development of the in- 
dividual, which the democrat would 
assert it was the purpose of the healthy 
community to foster. Such gospel is 
rank heresy to the Nazi, for whom the 
State is the supreme and only end. 


This then is the first question upon 
which we join issue with the Nazis, and 
its relevance to education needs no em- 
phasis. The second question is closely 
related to the first and concerns our 
respective attitudes towards the pur- 
suit of truth. 
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I need not remind you that for a 
democrat, passionate believer as he is 
in the inalienable right of the human 
soul to freedom, truth, which is a con- 
dition of real freedom, must always be 
the goal. He will follow patiently and 
loyally wherever the search for truth 
may lead him. He will do this because 
it is the truth, and because he is per- 
suaded that in the end the truth must 
prevail. In science, in history, in so- 
ciology, in every department of learn- 
ing, we must seek the truth with a 
single eye; and what we ourselves have 
learnt, we must teach to others. 

Very different is the attitude of the 
Nazi. He is interested not in what is 
true, but in what is convenient. He 
would no doubt prefer to say that 
nothing is true which does not square 
with his own theories. For he has his 
theories of life, of politics, of racial 
history, of biology, and of economics. 
It is a devil’s broth of many strange in- 
gredients, mostly borrowed. Some come 
from philosophers like Nietzsche and 
Hegel, some from historians like Speng- 
ler, and a good deal from intellectual 
charlatans like Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain. 

The result has been the full doctrine 
of National Socialism, a philosophy 
which, were its results not so tragic, 
would be ridiculous. Its racial theory 
bears not the remotest relation to any 
known facts in ethnology. Its interpre- 
tation of history—and particularly of 
the history of the last twenty-five years 
—is a bad fairy story. Its “myth” of 
a Germany, long lulled into dreams, 
tricked and exploited by its neighbors, 
and finally awakened from its drugged 
slumbers by a divine Fuehrer, is sheer 
fantasy. It was indeed a poisonous 
stew compounded with a sure eye to the 
Nazi purpose—the production of a 
people who would be politically docile 
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and therefore negligible, but, from a 
military point of view, the most for- 
midable fighting force in the world. 
That is the evil thing the Nazis are 
doing. The way in which they are doing 


it is another matter. At a critical mo- 
ment in the last war Frederick Scott 
Oliver warned his fellow-countrymen of 
the danger that when we had conquered 
Germany with our arms, she would con- 
quer us with her ideas. Heaven forbid 
that we should attempt to imitate the 
ideas of the Nazis; but it is possible 
we can learn something from their 
methods. For the Nazis have seen very 
clearly that education is a great deal 
more than merely teaching boys and 
girls how to earn their living. They 
have seen that the first object of edu- 
cation is not to turn out doctors, or 
lawyers, or scientists, or skilled work- 
men, or business executives, but to turn 
out citizens. They have recalled, too, the 
wisdom of the Greeks, to whom educa- 
tion was the training of the whole man, 
of spirit, mind and body. 

With these ideas most educational- 
ists, I suppose, would agree, though the 
ideas themselves have not always been 
conspicuous in educational systems. 
And the point is that the evil the Nazis 
are doing is so dangerous just because 
the methods and the purpose that they 
have perverted are so right. They are 
putting a good thing to a vile use. They 
are like men who use a gift of God to do 
the devil’s work. 

If what I have tried to suggest to you 
is true, we can judge how serious is the 
issue that will confront us, when this 
war is over. For ten years the youth 
of Germany has been doctored with a 
deadly drug; and from all the informa- 
tion we have, the doctoring has been 
only too well done. The Nazis have bred 
a generation of young fanatics. They 
are as physically fit as the youth of any 
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land could be. But their minds are 
closed to all ideas outside the false and 
narrow philosophy in which they have 
been trained. Morality, truth, kindli- 
ness, tolerance, sympathy, respect for 
human life—all the qualities which 
have virtue in our eyes and have come 
to us with the sanction of religion— 
have either been eliminated altogether 
or distorted in the Nazi mold. 

These boys can play their part with 
apparent satisfaction in the planned 
extermination of racial groups that the 
Fuehrer has condemned; they can tor- 
ture their fellow beings without a 
flicker of compunction, and enjoy the 
sense of evil power; they can shoot 
women and children in cold blood or 
turn them out to die in the cold of a 
Russian winter. The prison camps of 
the allied nations are beginning to fill 
with young men of the new type; and 
when the war ends they will certainly 
be one of our greatest difficulties. 

Physical disarmament of the aggres- 
sors is right and necessary; but not less 
dangerous for the future than aircraft 
or tanks or guns are those forces which, 
in the words of the old prayer, “assault 
and hurt the soul;” and not less neces- 
sary for the future is the exorcism of 
these forces from the world. It is idle to 
suppose that the experience of defeat 
by itself will effect a miraculous and 
lasting conversion; or that the danger 
can be wholly or permanently met by 
frontier adjustments, or by military 
occupations, or by economic controls. 
The roots have gone too deep; and un- 
less we can destroy this evil at its roots 
we are fighting in vain and shall have 
to fight again. 

There is one further thought that I 
would like to leave with you. It will not 
be enough simply to get rid of false 
teaching. Even assuming that we can 
gradually by one means or another do 
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something to cleanse the minds of those 
young Nazis, our work will be only half 
done, if we leave behind us a vacuum, 
that empty house into which other and 
worse devils may presently enter. We 
must not only destroy; we must also 
construct; and possibly the hardest 
part of our task will be not the elimina- 
tion of what is false, but the introduc- 
tion of what is true. 

Thus we are, or shall be, faced with 
a problem and a challenge, and I have 
said something about the problem. The 
challenge is one that every democracy 
will have to take up at the end of this 
war, if not earlier. Are we so satisfied 
with the perfection of our systems of 
education that we are content to leave 
them unchanged? Are we convinced 
that under the test of these times they 
have shown themselves incapable of im- 
provement? Can we fairly claim that 
we sufficiently prepared ourselves to 
meet the supreme crisis in our history 
or the long drawn strain of recovery 
that will follow? You will know best 
how such questions as these should be 
answered by this country. But if there 
are shortcomings to be acknowledged, 
the war, which has been the occasion of 
reviewing and reordering so much in 
our national life, offers both to your 
country and mine the chance of ap- 
proaching our educational problems 
with new minds. 

I spoke just now of the Social Man as 
the center of a widening series of 
circles. In this picture I suggested that 
we could see a homogeneous organism 
in which each circle played its indis- 
pensable part. Remove one of them, 
and at once you have withdrawn some- 
thing which supports the whole. At 
one end of the scale, if a man thinks 
only of himself, and disregards the 
wider social loyalties to which he owes 
allegiance, he becomes selfish, unneigh- 
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borly, a miser, or at best a bore. His 
personality grows cramped, deformed 
and a travesty of what it was meant to 
be. At the other end, if a great na- 
tion like Germany seeks to elevate the 
single loyalty of nationalism to a plane 
that denies the just rights of indi- 
viduals or of other nations, it mistakes 
its path and speedily makes itself 
either an encumbrance or a danger to 
the world. Far different is the true 
comradeship of the body politic that 
can weld together all interests, classes 
and creeds, and that extends this con- 
ception through nations to a wise and 
sane appreciation of international rela- 
tions. 

So, if I have made my meaning clear, 
two points emerge. The first is that 
we must utterly reject the Nazi theory 
of the complete subordination of the in- 
dividual to the State and the enslave- 
ment of truth to the supposed claims of 
a political philosophy. The second is 
that, while accepting the development 
of the individual as the ultimate end 
of education, we must never lose sight 
of his relation to the society in which 
he lives. A well poised educational 
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system must therefore hold in just bal- 
ance the claims of human personality, 
and the conception of the Social Man. 


These are large questions. They are 
questions which, I venture to suggest, 
are well worth the attention of such 
associations as I have the honor of ad- 
dressing this evening. But it would, I 
am sure, be a mistake to treat them as 
though they were purely academic. The 
Nazis themselves have shown, with ter- 
rible thoroughness, what a dynamic 
force education may become. That will 
never be our way. We shall never sen- 
tence the minds of men and women to 
life-long imprisonment. Please God, we 
shall never allow the natures of our 
children to be twisted and perverted, 
until they are ready to say with the 
fallen angel, “Evil be thou my good.” 
But when we have done all we can to 
plough this wickedness out of the 
world’s soil, we must be ready with 
something to sow in the fallow ground. 
Nor shall we sow with sure hand and 
firm faith unless, in our own lands too, 
we can show that the seed can bring 
forth good fruit. 


















MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


Tuesday, January 11, 2:00 p.m. The 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
was called to order by President Bogue. 
Councilman Charles E. Webber substi- 
tuted for Mayor Stewart in extending a 
welcome to Cincinnati. He explained 
the form of city government under the 
Cincinnati Charter and the educational 
opportunities in the city and emphasized 
the importance of the teacher at the 
college level. 

Then, following the printed program, 
President Bogue delivered his address on 
“The Future of the Junior College;” the 
Executive Secretary presented his re- 
port; and mimeographed copies of the 
Treasurer’s report were distributed, with 
the request that the members study it 
and bring it to the business meeting on 
Thursday morning. 


After Mr. Downer’s address on “The 
Role of the Junior College in Holding 
the Home Front,” and after announce- 
ments, the afternoon session adjourned. 


Wednesday, January 12, 9:30 a.m. 
In opening the session, President Bogue 
spoke appreciatively of the work of the 
Committee on Postwar Plans for Junior 
Colleges under the able leadership of 
Mr. Lounsbury, and then turned the 
meeting over to Mr. Lounsbury, who 
spoke on “Some Problems in Postwar 
Planning for Junior College Education.” 


Mr. Cox then distributed mimeo- 
graphed copies of “Statement of Basic 
Aims and Purposes of Junior College 
Education,” read the statement, and 
moved the adoption of the statement as 
read. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Ricciardi. 

Then followed a discussion regarding 
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public aid to private institutions, as 
mentioned on page 3, Article IV, of the 
Committee’s mimeographed statement. 
It was moved by Mr. Broom, and 
seconded by several, that the second 
sentence in the second paragraph of 
Article IV be omitted. The motion was 
carried with only a few dissenting votes. 


It was then moved and seconded that 
in place of Mr. Cox’s original motion the 
following motion be substituted: That 
the Committee’s statement, except para- 
graph 2, Article IV, be adopted; and 
that paragraph 2, Article IV, be re- 
worded by the Committee and be pre- 
sented at the business session on Thurs- 
day morning. The motion was unani- 
mously carried. 


Two members of the committee then 
spoke about special phases of desirable 
postwar plans: Mr. Beck, on Educa- 
tional Planning Commission activity; 
and Mr. Bethel, on the January 10 
American Council meeting of representa- 
tives of 21 national educational organi- 
zations concerned with Federal legisla- 
tion on postwar education. 


Substituting for Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Medsker reported on the work of the 
Commission on Terminal Education dur- 
ing the past three years and its plans 
for 1944. He expressed the desire to 
cooperate with the Committee on Post- 
war Plans and to arrange administrators’ 
conferences at times most beneficial to 
the administrators; and asked for sug- 
gestions during the next day. 

Mr. Morris spoke on “Guidance in 
the Postwar World” and distributed 
copies of Mr. McDaniel’s statement and 
explained it. It was moved by Karl M. 
Wilson, Coffeyville Junior College, 
Kansas, and seconded by Colonel Hitch, 
Kemper Military School, Missouri, that 
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we express appreciation for the work 
of the Committee on Postwar Plans. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

President Bogue announced the per- 
sonnel of committees on Resolutions and 
on Nominations. 


Wednesday, January 12, 2:15 p.m. 
In opening the afternoon session, Presi- 
dent Bogue stated his desire to have Mr. 
Harbeson preside and his reluctance to 
defer to the latter’s preference not to do 
so. Mr. Brown delivered an address on 
“War and Postwar Demands on Junior 
Colleges.” Then followed Mr. Gray’s 
address on “Present and Postwar Em- 
ployment,” after which President Bogue 
asked Mr. Eells to introduce President 
Walters, who spoke on “The American 
Junior College as I See It.” Miss Howell 
followed with an address on “Nursing 
Education for Junior Colleges.” The 
afternoon session adjourned at 4:25 p.m. 


The Dinner Session—W ednesday eve- 
ning, February 13, was one of the high- 
lights of the meeting. Nearly 600 mem- 
bers of the Association of American 
Colleges, the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges, and the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges gath- 
ered in the beautiful Hall of Mirrors for 
an evening of fellowship and inspiration. 
The group rose and stood at attention 
while the British Ambassador was es- 
corted to the Speakers’ Table by Presi- 
dent Tolley. While all remained stand- 
ing, toasts were drunk to the President 
of the United States and the King of 
England. The enjoyment of the oc- 
casion was enhanced by the well chosen 
and beautifully rendered selections sung 
by members of the Glee Club of the 
University of Cincinnati. President 
Diehl and President Bogue spoke briefly 
but effectively. President Hambro of 
the Norwegian Parliament, unexpectedly 
able to attend the dinner, spoke feelingly 
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of the sufferings of his people and the 
essentiality of education for a better 
future. And, finally, Viscount Halifax 
delivered a scholarly address in which 
he displayed those characteristics which 
have made him not only a great chancel- 
lor of one of the world’s most famous 
universities but also a great statesman 
of one of the world’s most influential 
nations. 


Thursday, January 13, 9:50 a.m. 
President Bogue called first for reports 
of standing committees. President Ses- 
sions, Carbon College, Utah, presented 
the Health Education Committee’s re- 
port, which was adopted upon motion by 
President Sessions, seconded by Mr. 
Shaw. For the Committee on Prepara- 
tion of Instructors, Mr. Pugh stated that 
the Committee’s report will be published 
in the May Junior College Journal. Mr. 
Pugh then moved, and Mr. Badger 
seconded the motion, that the Com- 
mittee continue its work, publish its 
second paper in the Junior College 
Journal, and then be discontinued. The 
motion was adopted. Lt. Hurd of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, was introduced and 
spoke briefly concerning qualifications 
for admission to that institution. 

Unfinished business was next taken 
up. Mr. Lounsbury of the Committee 
on Postwar Plans moved and Mr. Wil- 
son, Coffeyville, Kansas, seconded the 
motion that Section IV; paragraph 2 of 
the Committee’s Statement be eliminated 
and the following two sentences be 
added to paragraph 1: “Sound educa- 
tional administration and the American 
traditions dictate that the development 
and expansion of educational institu- 
tions to provide such service shall be 
the responsibility of the states, the local 
communities and the individual constitu- 
encies. Federal participation in this 
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program should be limited to financial 
support and advisory services.” The 
motion was adopted. 


At this time Mr. Eells presented the 
letter from President Roosevelt which 
is printed on page 337. It was moved 
by Mr. Shaw and seconded by Mr. 
Ricciardi that a committee be appointed 
to draft a letter of thanks and apprecia- 
tion. The motion was carried. Mr. 
Ricciardi suggested that the Executive 
Secretary send a copy of the letter to 
each regional association. 

Mr. Bishop moved, and Mr. Simpson 
seconded the motion, that the Associa- 
tion thank the Committee on Postwar 
Plans for its splendid work and continue 
it for another year. The motion was 
carried. 


Mr. Eells spoke about the Accounting 
Manual and introduced Mr. Badger. 


After Mr. Kroggel presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Speech Edu- 
cation, Mr. Black of Colorado moved 
and Mr. Wilson of Kansas seconded the 
motion that the report be adopted and 
the committee’s work be continued. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 


In reporting for the Committee on 
Wartime Activities, President Bogue 
mentioned in particular the Wartime 
Letters and emphasized the fact that 
the general activities of the Association 
during the past year might all be con- 
sidered as wartime activities. 


Mr. Ricciardi presented the report of 
the Committee on Philosophy. Upon 
motion of Mr. Eells, seconded by Mr. 
Shaw, it was unanimously voted to ac- 
cept the report and to continue the com- 
mittee. 

After presenting the report of the 
Committee on Music, Mr. Bishop moved 
that the committee be continued for an- 
other year, that it be enlarged by the 
selection of a representative from each 


of the six regional associations, and that 
it cooperate with the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Simpson of Vir- 
ginia, and was carried unanimously. 


Mr. Wilson then reported for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and its Committee 
on Finance, as published elsewhere. 
Upon motion of Mr. Ricciardi, seconded 
by Mr. Noffsinger, it was unanimously 
voted that the action of the Executive 
Committee and its recommendations, in- 
cluding those of its Finance Committee, 
be adopted. 

Mr. Dixon emphasized the fact that 
in discontinuing six standing committees 
the Executive Committee acted on the 
recommendation of the chairman of each 
committee. 

Mr. Broom explained the reasons 
which led the Executive Committee to 
recommend that the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution be continued 
for another year. He then submitted 
the following recommendation and 
moved its adoption: Moved, that the 
present Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution, which has done an 
admirable piece of work, be continued 
for another year; that the new President 
augment the committee by appointing, 
upon the advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee, additional members who will 
represent additional viewpoints and geo- 
graphical areas among the membership 
of the Association; and that the com- 
mittee continue work upon the revision 
of the constitution with a view to sub- 
mitting a proposed revision, including 
By-Laws, to all members of the Associa- 
tion during the coming year and to the 
Association at the next annual meeting. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Harbe- 
son, and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Broom then presented the fol- 
lowing resolution and moved its adop- 
tion: 
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Be it resolved that the Association, by 
mutual agreement, waive Article IV, Sections 
1 and 2 of the Constitution, and continue the 
dues of active members at $30 and of associate 
members at $20 for one more year, pending 
the further study of the revision of the Con- 
stitution. 


Mr. Wilson of Kansas seconded the 
motion. It was carried with one dis- 
senting vote. 

Mr. Broom next presented the follow- 
ing resolution and moved its adoption: 


Be it resolved that (A) if, in the opinion of 
the Executive Committee, an emergency arises 
which makes it impracticable to hold the 
annual meeting, (1) the President shall ap- 
point a Nominating Committee; (2) the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Secretary shall ac- 
quaint the members of the Association with 
matters of moment to the Association; present 
the recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the nominations of the Nominating 
Committee; and cause the business of the As- 
sociation, including the election of officers and 
committees, to be conducted by mail ballot 
through the office of the Executive Secretary 
on or before the date on which the meeting 
would normally have been held or as soon 
thereafter as possible; (3) the Executive Sec- 
retary shall report by mail or by publication 
in the Junior College Journal as promptly as 
possible on all duly authorized mail ballots of 
the Association; and (B) in case emergency 
business must be transacted by the Associa- 
tion between annual meetings, the Executive 
Committee shall acquaint the members of the 
Association with the nature of the emergency 
business and either call a special meeting of 
the Association or transact the business by a 
mail ballot through the office of the Executive 
Secretary. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Shaw, and unanimously carried. 


President Bogue invited former Presi- 
dent Harbeson to come to the platform. 
Mr. Harbeson spoke appreciatively of 
a recent conference which he and Mr. 
Saunders, chairman of the Committee 
on Revision of the Constitution, had had 
at Pasadena. He expressed the belief 
that, as a result of this conference, each 
saw problems which junior colleges must 
face in widely scattered sections of the 
country; and each sought only the best 
interests of the junior college movement 
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throughout the entire United States. 
He concluded his brief remarks by 
complimenting President Bogue on his 
achievements as President of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. 


The Treasurer’s report was formally 
presented by Mr. Eells. Upon motion 
of Mr. Ricciardi, seconded by several, 
it was unanimously adopted. 


The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, given by Mr. Badger, who com- 
mended the careful and accurate work 
of the Headquarters staff in keeping the 
accounts of the Association, was unani- 
mously accepted upon motion of Mr. 
Gray, seconded by Mr. Littel. 


Mr. Wilson presented the proposed 
budget for 1944, as follows: 


In preparing a budget for submission to the 
Executive Committee and through it to the 
Association, the Finance Committee has 
adopted four principles: 


1. Receipts should be estimated conserva- 
tively and expenditures generously. 


2. Except under extraordinary circumstances, 
the Association should each year live within 
its income. 


3. Any surplus at the end of a year should be 
kept as a “nest egg”’ for use in times of ex- 
ceptional need. 


4. The Association’s permanence presupposes 
adequate annual income without special con- 
tributions. 


By the Treasurer’s report, page 1, item III, 
you will note that, as of December 31, 1943, 
there was cash on hand to the extent of 

$1772.33 
Of this amount, 
Bills payable total 
Dues paid in advance for 

1944 395.00 
Reserved for Commission on 

Terminal Education 


$ 34.98 


331.39 





Total deductible $761.37 761.37 





$1010.96 
88.55 


Actual surplus from 1943 
Cash and stamps on hand 





If we credit 1943 with the 
amount of the stamps pur- 
chased in 1943 but to be 
used in 1944, we carry for- 
ward a surplus of 
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The Finance Committee proposes that this 
be reserved as a “nest egg’”’ and be not carried 
in the Budget for 1944 as cash available for 
use in 1944. 

With this introductory explanation, the fol- 
lowing budget is presented for your informa- 
tion, approval, and reference to the new Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

In preparing this budget, the Finance Com- 
mittee has assumed that the dues for 1944 
will remain the same as for 1943, namely, 
$30 for active members and $20 for associate 
members. 


Recommended Budget 1944 

Income 
. Annual dues 
(Note: Including $395 received 
in advance during 1943) 


> 


$12,500 















































B. Junior College Journal 3,200 
C. Accounting Manual 500 
D. Other publications 1,100 
E. Special contributions 150 

F. Advance from cash on hand, for 
Accounting Manual 200 
G. Miscellaneous 50 
$17,700 

Expenditures 

A. Salaries $ 9,800 
B. Office expense 2,700 
C. Junior College Journal 3,200 
D. Accounting Manual 700 
E. Other publications 500 
F. Miscellaneous 800 
$17,700 


He then moved that this budget be 
approved and referred to the new Execu- 
tive Committee as representing the 
thought of the Association concerning 
the general outline of the budget for 
1944. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Wilson of Kansas. Mr. Cox re- 
quested that the Executive Committee 
be empowered to increase the total 
budget if necessary to the best interests 
of the Association. Mr. Morris ex- 
plained that the proposed “nest egg” 
is really in the nature of an undistrib- 
uted reserve. The motion, as modified 
by Mr. Cox’s request and Mr. Morris’s 
explanation, was unanimously carried. 

In calling for new business, President 
Bogue suggested that it would be in 
order to send a word of greeting to J. 





Thomas Davis, who for many years 
served as Convention Secretary, but 
whose health prevented him from at- 
tending this year’s meeting. Upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Ricciardi, seconded by Mr. 
Simpson, this suggestion was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Bethel of Connecticut moved that 
the Association favor the omission of 
the last sentence relative to public per- 
sonnel from Section 2 of the revised 
Thomas Bill so that Mr. Eells may 
negotiate the specific inclusion in the 
bill of junior college and other educa- 
tional representatives. The motion was 
not seconded. Mr. Church of West 
Virginia moved that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Executive Secretary with 
power to act in the best interests of the 
junior college movement. Seconded by 
Mr. Dixon and unanimously carried. 

Upon motion of Mr. Cox, seconded 
by Mr. Long of Pennsylvania, it was 
unanimously voted that the Executive 
Committee send appropriate statements 
to the families of two loyal members of 
the Association, now deceased, Messrs. 
Trevorrow and Winfield. 

Mr. Gray submitted the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, as published 
elsewhere, and moved that it be adopted 
and that appropriate officials direct let- 
ters of appreciation to those who were 
thanked in the resolutions. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Shaw, and unani- 
mously carried. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was read by Mr. Andrews of 
Michigan. Upon motion of Mr. Mickel- 
son of Colorado, seconded by Mr. Wil- 
son of Kansas, the Executive Secretary 
was unanimously authorized to cast one 
ballot for the following officers: 
President R. W. Goddard 
Vice President ..... Anne D. McLaughlin 
Executive Committee Members 
anal Jesse P. Bogue and David Pugh 
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Mr. Koos, long active in the junior 
college movement, was asked to take a 
bow. Then the newly elected president 
was called to the chair. He paid tribute 
to President Bogue for his outstanding 
leadership and achievements, and an- 
nounced as his motto for the ensuing 
year: Harmony and Forward. 

Upon motion of Mr. Wilson of Kan- 
sas, seconded by several, the 24th an- 
nual meeting of the Association was 
adjourned shortly after twelve o’clock. 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, 
Convention Secretary 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee met for 
nearly 4%4 hours on Monday evening, 
January 10, and for nearly two hours on 
Tuesday morning, January 11. Only 
one member was unable to be present. 
Five former presidents of the Associa- 
tion and two members of the Committee 
on the Revision of the Constitution were 
present and participated in the discus- 
sions. The vote on every action and on 
every recommendation was unanimous. 

The Committee took action on five 
important matters: 


1. The Committee accepted the 
Treasurer’s report and voiced deep ap- 
preciation to the administration for its 
outstanding success in obtaining funds 
with which to carry on a very construc- 
tive program throughout the year, liqui- 
date all indebtedness, and leave a sub- 
stantial balance on hand at the end 
of the year. 


2. The Committee accepted and ap- 
proved the report of its sub-committee 
on finance, and requested the chairman 
of that committee to present the gist of 
that report to the Association in order 
that the members might all know of the 
new plans for strengthening the finances 
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(See report printed 


of the Association. 
in full below.) 


3. The Committee authorized the 
President and Executive Secretary to 
continue to explore the possibility of 
departmental membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


4. The Committee acted favorably 
upon the recommendations of the chair- 
men of the following six standing com- 
mittees that their committees be dis- 
continued: Committees on Adult Edu- 
cation, Aviation, Consumer Education, 
Education for Family Life, Health Edu- 
cation, and Psychology. In discontinu- 
ing these six committees, the Executive 
Committee expresses its appreciation to 
the members of each for the valuable 
service they have rendered to the junior 
college movement. All other standing 
committees will be continued for another 
year. 


5. The Committee devoted much time 
to the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion, and requested Knox Broom to 
present to the Association its recom- 
mendations concerning that report. 


The Executive Committee realizes 
that the success of the past year has 
been possible only by reason of the 
loyalty and the generosity of the mem- 
bers of the Association. The Committee 
therefore desires to compliment and con- 
gratulate the members of the Association 
on their loyalty and generosity during 
these past critical months. Because of 
that loyalty and generosity the Associa- 
tion starts the new year united and 
strong. So long as the Association re- 
mains united and strong, the junior 
college movement will go forward into 
an era of greater growth, of increased 
influence, and of unceasing usefulness. 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, 
Convention Secretary 
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Report of Treasurer* 
January 1— December 31, 1943 












































































































































Receipts 
Budget Actual 
1943 1943 
$ 0 Cash on hand, January 1, 1943 $ 134.79 
12,000 Membership dues 12,565.00 
3,200 Junior College Journal 3,206.06 
Terminal Education Monographs 1,129.00 
Other Publications 911.79 
1,700 Special Contributions 3,149.00 
0 Miscellaneous 12.06 
$17,500 $21,107.70 
Expenditures 
$10,000 Salaries $ 9,552.28 
2,600 Office Expense 2,601.04 
3,200 Junior College Journal, printing 3,053.05 
500 Terminal Education Monographs ($2575 note) 2,830.14 
600 Other Publications 725.10 
600 Contingent Fund 573.76 
$17,500 Total Expenditures $19,335.37 
Cash on Hand, December 31, 1943 1,772.33 
$21,107.70 
Financial Status, January 1, 1944 
Current Assets: 
Cash on hand, December 31, 1943 $1,772.33 
Stamps and stamped envelopes 88.55 
Bills receivable (Dues $685; publications, etc. $613) $1,298.00 
Less: 25% allowance for doubtful accounts 324.50 973.50 
Total Current Assets $2,834.38 
Current Liabilities: 
Bills payable $34.98 
Notes payable 0.00 34.98 
Net Balance, Current Funds ............. $2,799.40 
Inventory 
(on cost basis as far as possible) 
Furniture $1,084.00 
Equipment 1,080.80 
Publications 7,110.40 
Library 129.00 
Supplies 380.95 
Total value of inventory, on cost basis $9,785.15 





*A more detailed report, in mimeographed form, is available upon request. 








Watter C. Eexts, Treasurer 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE 


When President Bogue appointed the 
Finance Committee early last fall, he 
charged it with a sevenfold task: 


1. To have an itemized inventory of all the 
equipment, supplies, and assets of the central 
office prepared. 

2. To consider the advisability of having a 
C.P.A. audit of the accounts of the Association 
under the supervision of the Finance Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the Executive Sec- 
retary. 


3. To make an item by item study of the 
proposed budget in cooperation with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary before the budget is sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee. 


4. To recommend ways and means and 
machinery for complete budget control. 


5. To recommend a_ requisition system 
whereby purchases and commitments shall be 
requested and approved before commitments 
are made or contracts entered into. 


6. To approve or reject all proposed changes 
within the total budget. 


7. To discover and recommend, in coopera- 
tion with the Executive Committee, ways and 
means of increasing the income and promoting 
the financial interests of the Association. 

In our study of the financial problems 
of the Association, by letter prior to our 
coming to Cincinnati and in committee 
meeting since arriving in Cincinnati, the 
Finance Committee has acted on the 
following assumptions: 

1. Financial procedures and forms exist for 
two primary purposes: (a) to protect the 
organization against financial waste and loss; 
and (b) to protect those who handle the funds 


of the organization against false charges of 
misuse or misappropriation of funds. 


2. For the sake of economy and efficiency 
the procedures and forms should be as simple 
and as time-conserving as is consistent with 
these two objectives. 

In keeping with these assumptions, 
the Finance Committee recommends: 


1. Inventory. That an itemized in- 
ventory of the Association’s holdings, 
based on original cost and revised an- 
nually, be carried as part of the assets 
of the Association. 


2. C.P.A. Audit. That the annual 
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budget carry an item of $100 for an 
audit by a Certified Public Accountant 
to be selected by the Finance Committee 
in cooperation with the Executive Sec- 
retary. 


3. Budget. That the Finance Com- 
mittee meet with the Executive Secre- 
tary in advance of the annual meeting 
and prepare an itemized budget for 
submission to the Executive Committee. 


4. Budget Conirol. That (a) no 
financial obligations other than those 
itemized in the officially approved 
budget shall be incurred and no note 
shall be signed unless and until author- 
ized by the Executive Committee (On 
such matters authorization shall be upon 
a two-thirds, not a mere majority, 
vote); (b) no financial obligations 
within the itemized budget shall be in- 
curred by anyone other than the Execu- 
tive Secretary without first being ap- 
proved by the Executive Secretary or 
authorized by the Executive Committee; 
(c) the Executive Secretary shall have 
sole authority to execute vouchers and 
draw checks against Association funds 
within the limits of the itemized budget, 
but vouchers and checks shall be coun- 
tersigned by the President of the Associ- 
ation before becoming valid; (d) pro- 
posed expenditures which do not meet 
the joint approval of the Executive Sec- 
retary and the President shall not be 
incurred unless specifically authorized 
by the Executive Committee. 


5. Requisition Forms. That under 
existing conditions special requisition 
forms be not used. 

6. Changes within the Budget. That 
no changes shall be made in individual 
items of the officially approved annual 
budget without authorization by the 
Executive Committee. 


7. Increasing the Income. That the 
Finance Committee shall recommend 
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to the Executive Committee for its 
consideration and action ways and 
means of increasing the income and 
strengthening the financial status of the 
Association. 


8. Financial Statements. That (a) 
the Executive Secretary submit a cumu- 
lative monthly itemized financial state- 
ment to the Executive Committee, as 
has been done recently; and a cumula- 
tive quarterly itemized financial state- 
ment to the entire membership of the 
Association; (b) all dues paid in ad- 
vance for the subsequent year be carried 
on the books of the Association as re- 
serve for the year which they actually 
cover; (c) all bills incurred during the 
year but unpaid at the end of the fiscal 
year be reported as bills payable and the 
amount be deducted from the balance 
carried forward into the next year. 


9. Incorporation. That the Executive 
Committee recommend that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated. 


10. Special Contributions. That the 
Executive Committee officially acknowl- 
edge the receipt of and express the 
Association’s appreciation for each 
special contribution which has _ been 
made during the past year by individu- 
als, institutions, and Associations for 
the support of the national headquarters 
at Washington and the payment of the 
nofe. 

In addition to the above recommenda- 
tions, the Finance Committee submits 
an itemized inventory of the Associa- 
tion’s property and a proposed budget 
for 1944. 

THEODORE H. WILSON, CAairman 
Knox M. Broom 
R. W. GopDARD 





TERMINAL EDUCATION 


This report of the Administrative 
Committee of the Commission on Term- 


inal Education is primarily one for 1943 
and for the year ahead. To most people 
in the Association, the work of the 
Commission is fairly well known. At 
the risk, however, of repeating an old 
story for some, it is felt that a common 
footing can best be obtained by a very 
brief review and overview of the Com- 
mission’s history. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Grand Rapids in 1939, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee appointed what then 
was called a Policy Committee, the 
purpose of which was to explore the 
problems before junior colleges and to 
determine the problem most in need 
of a thorough study. At a meeting in 
September, 1939, this committee de- 
cided that the much discussed question 
of terminal education came first on the 
list of problems worthy of research. 
Accordingly, plans were made with the 
General Education Board of New York 
City for the financing of a study to begin 
January 1, 1940. The Policy Com- 
mittee was designated as the Commis- 
sion on Terminal Education and a 
smaller Administrative Committee was 
appointed from among the members of 
the Commission to supervise the details 
of the project. Actually, the Study may 
be divided into two parts, one, a one- 
year exploratory study in 1940, and 
two, a three-year continuation study 
beginning in 1941. The Exploratory 
Study was, as the name implies, an 
effort to collect certain data which would 
be indicative of the scope of and pos- 
sibilities for terminal education and 
which would serve as a guide for a 
longer study. It was carried on under 
the directorship of Dr. Eells. Among 
the publications emerging from it were 
the three monographs, The Literature of 
Junior College Terminal Education, 
Present Status of Junior College Term- 
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inal Education, and Why Junior College 
Terminal Education? 


The Continuation Study, which is the 
main item in this report, was organized 
on the basis of experimentation and 
implementation. Among other items it 
provided for a series of nine individual 
institutional studies, each dealing with 
an important procedure in connection 
with terminal education. The nine in- 
stitutions selected to make these studies 
were chosen by the General Education 
Board. They were selected because of 
the progress they previously had made in 
these fields. The institutions and their 
respective studies are: 

Bakersfield Junior College Project: Guidance 


Procedures with Oncoming Junior College 
Students 


Los Angeles City College Project: Aptitude 
Testing for Admission to Semi-Professional 
Curricula 


Meridian Municipal Junior College Project: A 
Program of Diversified Occupations 


Pasadena Junior College Project: Placement, 
Follow-Up, and Continuation Training 
Study 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
Project: Cooperative Work Programs 


San Francisco Junior College Project: The 
Community Survey as a Basis for Establish- 
ing Terminal Curricula 


Scranton-Keystone Junior College Project: 
The Utilization of Community Resources 


Weber College Project: The Development of 
Terminal Courses for the Junior College 


Wright Junior College Project: Evaluating the 
Results of Terminal Education 


These studies were separate and dis- 
tinct, with a grant from the General 
Education Board going directly to each 
institution. The other phase of this 
Continuation Study embodied a grant 
from the General Education Board to 
the Administrative Committee for the 
purpose of coordinating the nine insti- 
tutional studies and for assisting teach- 
ers and administrators in solving their 
many problems in terminal work by 
participating in summer workshops and 
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by having made available to them vari- 
ous reports on the Study. 

With this background we may now 
consider the progress made during the 
first two years of the Study, 1941 and 
1942. Three reports already have been 
published by the Administrative Com- 
mittee to the Association on these two 
years. It may be sufficient to say here 
that 1941 went very much according to 
plans. The projects at the nine institu- 
tions got under way and the three work- 
shops that year were widely acclaimed 
by the 129 junior college teachers and 
administrators who attended them. 
With the turn of events in December 
1941, the Administrative Committee 
was faced with the problem of knowing 
what to do in 1942. It was finally de- 
cided to go ahead with the workshop 
program as planned. Again, we felt this 
part of the Study was a success, with 
a total of 105 people enthusiastically 
participating in the three workshops 
sponsored by Harvard, the University of 
California, and the University of Chi- 
cago. Also in 1942 the institutional 
studies continued with some modifica- 
tions necessitated by the war. 


We come now to a report on the 
calendar year just ended. As 1943 
approached it was apparent that junior 
colleges were feeling the full impact of 
the war. Enrollment was down, regular 
teaching staffs were depleted, and, to 
say the least, the future seemed un- 
certain. Under such circumstances it 
seemed unwise to plan a series of work- 
shops for this year—at a time when 
people’s thoughts and efforts were 
rightly directed toward the winning of 
the war rather than to devising suitable 
terminal curricula. Although the study 
phases of the grant were to have expired 
in December 1943, with 1944 to be 
used for summary purposes, the General 
Education Board allowed the Admin- 
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istrative Committee to declare a work- 
shop moratorium in 1943 and to reserve 
the money for the same purpose in 1944 
if workshops seemed feasible then. This 
action was also approved by the entire 
Commission and by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. 

As for the institutional studies in 
1943, they were in a position where 
deferring activities would have been very 
difficult. They were, of course, caught 
in the storm of swiftly changing condi- 
tions and in some cases had to alter or 
limit the scope of the study as com- 
pared to original plans. It is no doubt 
true, however, that if each institution 
were reporting separately, all would 
testify to the fact that, alterations not- 
withstanding, some important results 
will be coming from the studies which 
will be of significance to other junior 
colleges. 

The Committee is now at the point 
where it must plan for 1944. At a 
meeting in November certain plans were 
made which we should like at this time 
to pass on to the Association. Our first 
consideration was that of the final re- 
ports for the whole study. We have 
given a great deal of time and con- 
sideration to this subject, since we feel 
that the preparation and publication of 
adequate and usable reports of the nine 
institutional studies and on the study in 
general are most important jobs. We 
have planned for two reports for 1944, 
as follows: 

i ion-and- 
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Administrative Committee by July 1, 1944. 
This is to be a survey of the important findings 
of the whole study presented in such a way 
as to challenge thinking on terminal education. 
It is to be in popular style for quick, easy 
reading. It is to be printed in sufficient 
quantity for distribution to all junior colleges 
and other key agencies and individuals, a list 
of which is to be compiled later. It is our 


feeling that such a report can give some im- 
portant highlights of the study in such a way 


as will guarantee their being used by many 
individuals who might not otherwise secure 
them from a longer, detailed publication. 

2. A one-volume report of the nine institu- 
tional studies. The object of this report is to 
present in one outstanding volume an overview 
of the nine studies, their significant findings, 
and particularly their workable techniques 
which may be of value to other institutions. 
We shall try to edit it in such fashion as to 
set forth the procedures used by the institu- 
tions which seem to have worked well and 
which may be usable for the junior colleges. 
We shall try to make it a report that can easily 
be read and which, to some extent, will be 
written in popular style. We have made ar- 
rangements to employ coordinators from two 
of the participating institutions to do the neces- 
sary editorial work on this report. The report 
itself will be published by one of the leading 
publishers and will be available toward the end 
of 1944. It is proposed to issue one compli- 
mentary copy to each member institution of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
It is possible that some of the nine institutions 
will themselves publish more detailed reports 
of their own studies, in which case we shall 
make reference to such publications in our 
Own one-volume report. 


The second item for which plans must 
be made is that of a workshop in 1944. 
Since most of the conditions that pre- 
vailed in 1943 are likely also to prevail 
during the summer of 1944, it is our 
opinion that the usual type of workshop 
would not be any more feasible this 
year than last. We have considered. 
however, another possibility, of holding 
a series of regional administrators’ con- 
ferences of approximately two weeks in 
length on the general subject of termina! 
education in the postwar period. It is 
felt that if administrators could attend, 
such conferences might be very profit- 
able if conducted on a workshop basis 
and if consultants on the outside could 
be brought in. As all of you know, 
Dr. Bogue recently circularized the 
membership of the Association to de- 
termine how many administrators would 
be interested in such a plan. We are 
now at the point where we must consider 
the_returns of Dr. Bogue’s survey and 
make our decision with reference to this 
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problem. This decision will be an- 
nounced shortly and if such conferences 
are planned, the details will be given 
you as soon as possible. We should say 
at this point that we must work on a 
somewhat limited budget for this year, 
in accordance with the plans made at 
the outset of the study, where we sub- 
sidized workshops more heavily at first 
in order to awaken interest in the gen- 
eral idea, on the basis that once started 
workshops would tend to carry on by 
their own momentum. 

So far in this report we have at- 
tempted to state chronologically certain 
facts and plans. It would perhaps be 
incomplete for us not to share with you 
also certain viewpoints and philosophies 
which we have at this time. It should 
be said, first, that discharging responsi- 
bility for a study of this kind is not 
necessarily a joyous task even though 
those of us who were asked to assume 
responsibility are interested in and com- 
mitted to the cause of helping junior col- 
leges better to meet the needs of their 
constituency. It has been particularly 
difficult to know what to do under war- 
time situations. One might have said, 
“Due to abnormal times, the study is 
neither valid nor valuable, hence we 
should abandon it.” On the other hand, 
the Study was already started when war 
came. We had a grant to explore a field 
that anyone in junior college work would 
consider vital. In our judgment it was 
better to modify plans and salvage 
values rather than to let it drop. 

These statements are, moreover, no 
apology for the quality of the Study. 
If in the final report, as we hope will be 
true, we can profit from the experience 
of others on procedures such as those 
dealing with making community surveys, 
articulating junior college terminal work 
more closely with high schools, aptitude 
testing, developing terminal courses to 
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meet specific needs, utilizing community 
committees, evaluating terminal work, 
making use of a diversified occupations 
program, developing cooperative work 
programs, and placing and following up 
students, we will feel a measure of 
fulfillment. If added to this there is the 
widespread awakening of interest and 
development of plans accomplished by 
the workshops, conferences, reports, and 
other media, this sense of fulfillment 
will be accentuated. 

It has never been the belief of the 
Commission that this Study would solve 
once and for all the many problems of 
terminal education. Our attitude simply 
is that we hope its having come on the 
scene at a time when clarification was 
badly needed will enable it greatly to 
assist administrators and teachers in 
planning an educational program for the 
13th and 14th years of those students 
who do not formally go beyond that 
level. 

In this respect, we should say here 
that we are anxious to coordinate our 
efforts with those other agencies and 
committees working in the realm of 
postwar planning for this level of edu- 
cation. We are glad for this oppor- 
tunity of making our report with the 
Association’s Postwar Committee. We 
all know that many of our postwar ad- 
justments will revolve around an ade- 
quate terminal program and that there 
is, therefore, need for continuous co- 
ordination of these two committees. In 
accordance with what we have regarded 
as our duty, we have also been working 
with other outside agencies, including a 
special committee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, a 
special committee of the Office of Edu- 
cation on Vocational Technical Educa- 
tion, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, and the American Council on 
Education. Just last month one of our 
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group met with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, and it is probable that addi- 
tional cooperation with this group will 
follow. Surely we will all agree that the 
months that lie ahead are so difficult 
that no one committee or no one agency 
can dare assume that it has all the 
answers. Rather must there be co- 
ordination among them and it is to this 
principle that we are committed. 

We submit, then, this report covering 
our past activities, our plans for 1944, 
and our viewpoints. We assure you 
that as a committee we have worked 
together on an exceedingly pleasant and 
harmonious basis. We acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the recent four past 
presidents of the Association, C. C. Col- 
vert, J. C. Miller, J. W. Harbeson, and 
J. P. Bogue. One of these various presi- 
dents has attended each of our meetings 
and has concurred in all our decisions. 
We also wish to acknowledge indebted- 
ness to the coordinating committee, 
Nicholas Ricciardi, J. C. Miller, and 
W. H. Conley. The Association owes 
gratitude, also, to Doak Campbell, 
Chairman of the Terminal Commission, 
who has rendered enthusiastic and con- 
stant service although his work is not 
now in the junior college field. 

The members of the Commission also 
have served the Association well. It 
would be remiss of the Administrative 
Committee not to acknowledge its debt, 
also, to the many members of the As- 
sociation who have assisted with the 
general planning of the committee and 
the summer workshops, and to the Gen- 
eral Education Board. We see now 
before us the completion of what has 
been a considerable task involving large 
expenditures of energy and time. The 
conclusion of our tasks will allow us to 
spend more time at our normal jobs 
and we therefore welcome the end we 


now see in sight. However, we do want 
to express the extreme satisfaction we 
have had in working together and with 
you in this important study for the 
Association. 


L. L. MEDSKER, Secretary 





HEALTH EDUCATION 


(The following report was prepared by Miss 
Indie L. Sinclair, chairman of the Committee, 
and presented orally by Mr. Elden B. Sessions, 
committee member, at the Cincinnati meeting. 
It comprises Sectons I and IV of the Com- 
mittee’s final report. Sections II and III, 
statistical in nature, were published in the 
Junior College Journal for May 1943, pages 
450-52.—Ed.) 


Section I. Method of Survey 


As the members of the Committee on 
Health Education were from different 
sections of the country, the work of the 
committee was done by correspondence. 


It was first decided to make a survey 
of the teaching of health education in 
junior colleges by means of a question- 
naire. Each member of the committee 
was asked to send a sample question- 
naire to the chairman, and a general 
questionnaire was then made from these 
questionnaires. This general question- 
naire was next sent to the committee 
members for suggestions and criticisms. 
After some changes it was mimeo- 
graphed and a copy sent to every junior 
college in the United States. Over 600 
copies were sent out, and 222 were re- 
turned; 22 from the New England 
States, 24 from the Middle Atlantic 
States, 76 from the North Central 
States, 54 from the Southern States, 14 
from the Northwestern States, and 32 
from the Western States. 

The returned questionnaires were 
tabulated, and the tabulated data were 
sent to members of the committee for 
their interpretations and recommenda- 
tions. The chairman then summarized 
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the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee members and returned them to 
the members of the committee, asking 
for additional comments. The result- 
ing summary of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations comprises Section IV of this 
report. 


Section IV. Recommendations 


The members of the committee recom- 
mend: 


1. That the terms health education 
and hygiene be defined and interpreted. 


2. That all junior colleges offer and 
require for graduation a minimum of 2 
semester hour credits or 3 quarter hour 
credits in health education. 


3. That every junior college student 
have a health examination every year. 


4. That the health examination be 
made by a practicing physician. 

5. That the health record of a stu- 
dent be transferred from high school to 
college as her scholastic record is trans- 
ferred. 


6. That the college conduct a planned 
and organized “follow up” of the health 
examination. 


7. That all students be urged to take 
the tuberculosis and syphilis tests, and 
to be vaccinated against smallpox, and 
that they be innoculated against dip- 
theria and typhoid. 


8. That junior colleges do all possible 
to further health education in the college 
and in the community. 


9. That the committee be discharged. 





SPEECH EDUCATION 


This particular year presented diffi- 
culties to the committee for several 
reasons. First, the chairman of the 
committee changed location several 
times during the year and found it diffi- 
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cult to maintain contact with committee 


members. Second, it was difficult to 
maintain continuity because of the con- 
stant state of flux in the junior college 
administrative field. A number of jun- 
ior colleges decreased so much in enroll- 
ment during the year that those engaged 
in teaching in all areas found it difficult 
to maintain proper teaching conditions. 
Also, many speech teachers were given 
teaching assignments outside the speech 
field. 


The committee on speech felt that 
there were several phases of junior col- 
lege speech education relating to the 
postwar period which needed a con- 
siderable amount of study and some 
very definite recommendations. This 
report will indicate only the trends 
which the committee felt would help to 
determine the final status of postwar 
speech education at the junior college 
level. Reports from all organizations 
dealing with the overall phases of junior 
college education indicate that there is 
much uncertainty as to the trend which 
will be taken both in junior college 
administration and in junior college 
curricula following the war. It is gen- 
erally agreed that a number of the 
junior colleges will find that trends are 
pointed toward a more definite voca- 
tional viewpoint than prior to the war. 
This is only natural, since much of the 
junior college emphasis has been at the 
vocational level during the war and edu- 
cators feel that such a trend will con- 
tinue to a degree following the war. 
If such is the case, it becomes apparent 
that many of our traditional junior 
college speech courses must be pointed 
toward a more utilitarian emphasis. The 
speech used by those engaged in the 
various vocations must be more closely 
studied and emphasis in such training 
must be included in postwar junior col- 
lege speech courses. As an example, 
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several of the junior colleges have in- 
augurated aviation speech courses for 
those entering aviation vocational work. 
This is only one example of the voca- 
tions for which preparation must be 
given to students in the postwar junior 
colleges. 

It is likely that greater emphasis 
sheuld be placed on radio speech, due 
to the increased emphasis which the war 
has placed upon the development of 
certain phases of radio. It is not incon- 
ceivable that television will play a part 
in the postwar world to the extent of 
demanding a certain amount of tele- 
vision speech training, which has certain 
deviations from the normal radio speech. 

All of this does not mean that every- 
thing taught in junior college speech 
courses prior to the war should be 
discarded. It is believed that such 
speech courses, properly taught, were 
sound; it is merely that the point of 
emphasis should probably be changed. 
The committee is not prepared to state 
to what degree this change of emphasis 
should be made or in what specific 
courses—it merely recommends that 
some study be made in order that speech 
may not lose its functional value for 
student training. It was also mentioned 
by the committee members that a num- 
ber of our states are beginning more 
and more to require acceptable speech 
for the teaching profession, whether at 
the elementary or the secondary school 
level. With this being a distinct trend, 
perhaps we should place a greater em- 
phasis on the cooperation of the edu- 
cational and speech departments of our 
junior colleges. It has been suggested 
by certain members of the committee 
that those interested in junior college 
speech training should likewise, through 
cooperation, attempt to stimulate a 
greater emphasis on oral activities in the 
college freshman speech courses now of- 





fered in our junior colleges. The pro- 
cedure and direction of such stimulation 
offers a further opportunity for study. 
It was likewise the unanimous opinion 
of the committee members that greater 
emphasis on the junior college speech 
program as related to community public 
relations should be one phase of func- 
tional speech at this level. The growth 
of war speakers’ bureaus as well as 
allied groups at the college level during 
the war period has distinctly shown that 
this community public relations phase 
offers a great opportunity for junior 
college speech teachers. It is possible 
that this will tend to minimize extra- 
curricular activities in speech more than 
was true prior to the war. However, 
it should serve the purpose of making 
speech functional. 

Thus it would seem that the Speech 
Committee of the future could well 
concern itself with the vocational phases 
of training which will be continued after 
the war, with the newly emphasized 
views of radio and television which will 
become prominent, with the teacher 
training phase being accentuated in vari- 
ous states, and with the community 
public relations program. The commit- 
tee would recommend that a speech edu- 
cation committee for junior colleges be 
continued. It would suggest a con- 
tinued intimate relationship with the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. It would recommend a larger 
committee, in which a better balanced 
proportion of private and public junior 
colleges, as well as junior colleges of 
various sizes, be included. 

It has been the privilege of the chair- 
man of this year’s committee to act 
also as chairman of the Junior College 
Speech Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech. It is 
suggested that the succeeding chairman 
have this aligned chairmanship if at 
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all possible in order to maintain co- 
operation between the two national or- 
ganizations. 


R. P. Krocce., Chairman 





TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY* 


The Committee on the Teaching of 
Philosophy in Junior Colleges was ap- 
pointed, at the request of the American 
Philosophical Association, by President 
Harbeson in January 1943. Somewhat 
over two years ago the American Philo- 
sophical Association appointed a Com- 
mittee for the study of the Role of 
Philosophy in Higher Education. This 
Committee has since developed two 
study groups: (1) The Commission on 
the Function of Philosophy in Liberal 
Education, and (2) The Subcommittee 
on the Teaching of Philosophy. The 
Junior College Committee on Philosophy 
is a cooperating committee working in 
close relationship with the Subcommittee 
of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. 


Both the Commission and the Sub- 
committee of the American Philosophical 
Association have undertaken a most in- 
tensive and comprehensive study of 
problems and phases of relationship of 
philosophy in higher education. There 
is a very definite interest on the part 
of these bodies in the work of the junior 
colleges, and they are giving the greatest 
cooperative help toward the solution of 
problems in connection with the teach- 
ing of philosophy throughout the entire 
field of higher education. 


The changes brought about by the 
conditions of war have made it neces- 





*Personnel of the Committee: Orvil F. Myers, 
Los Angeles City College, California, Chair- 
man; S. R. Deane, Westbrook Junior College, 
Maine; R. W. Erickson, Hibbing Junior Col- 
lege, Minnesota; Harry J. Ruja, Compton 
Junior College, California. 
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sary to carry on the work of the Junior 
College Committee almost entirely by 
correspondence. The difficulty, how- 
ever, has been mitigated somewhat by 
the fact that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Ruja live only a few 
miles apart and teach in neighboring 
institutions. This has made possible a 
number of meetings between two mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


The work of the year has been chiefly 
that of organization, the mapping out 
of a plan of work and the outlining of 
the various problems for study. Our 
study has developed in the light of sug- 
gestions from and in cooperation with 
the work of the Subcommittee of the 
American Philosophical Association. We 
have outlined for ourselves the follow- 
ing five-fold task: 


1. A statement of the place of the junior 
college in present American education 


2. A statement as to the general character of 
junior college education, with special attention 
to “terminal” education 


3. A statement of the objectives of junior 
college education 


4. Suggestions as to methods of teaching 
philosophy in the junior college 

5. Suggestions as to the content and subject- 
matter of courses in philosophy for the junior 
college; giving primary consideration to the 
development of “terminal” courses in philoso- 
phy. 

The first three divisions of this out- 
line were especially desired by the 
American Philosophical Association to 
acquaint its members with the junior 
college point of view. These three 
statements are practically completed. 
Minor changes may be necessary to keep 
them true to present changes now in 
process in the junior college world. The 
work of the Committee in preparing 
these three statements on “The Place 
of the Junior College in American Edu- 
cation,” “The General Character of Jun- 
ior College Education,” and “The Ob- 
jectives of Junior College Education,” 
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has been greatly lessened by the ex- 
cellent reports published by Dr. Eells in 
“The Present Status of Junior College 
Terminal Education,” and “Why Junior 
College Terminal Education?” 

The Committee has made a beginning 
on the last two divisions of the study, 
which deal more specifically with the 
methods of teaching philosophy in the 
junior college, and the content of the 
courses in philosophy in the junior col- 
lege. The Chairman of the Junior Col- 
lege Committee was invited to join in 
the discussions of a divisional meeting 
of the Commission on the Function of 
Philosophy in Liberal Education, held 
in Los Angeles December 10-11, 1943. 
At this meeting the Chairman made a 
report of our work to date, and pre- 
sented for discussion a number of prob- 
lems in connection with the teaching of 
philosophy in junior colleges. The mem- 
bership of this divisional discussion 
group included representatives from the 
various fields of liberal education of- 
fered in the colleges and universities in 
and near Los Angeles. A considerable 
amount of time was given to the specific 
problems of the junior colleges. Many 
suggestions were given that will assist 
the Committee in its work. There was 
a splendid spirit of cooperation on the 
part of members of the Commission and 
members of the discussion group. The 
Junior College Committee will continue 
in the closest touch with the work of 
the Subcommittee of the Philosophical 
Association and with the development 
of the needs of students in the junior 
colleges. 

Orvit F. Myers, Chairman 





AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The Auditing Committee appointed 
by you received the books of the Associ- 
ation from the Executive Secretary and 
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carefully checked them, to the extent 
and in the manner that seemed appropri- 
ate. 


Creditors’ statements, cancelled 
checks, and bank statements were ex- 
amined and verified with original entries 
and ledger postings. Receipts were 
checked and verified with deposits and 
ledger entries, and these were com- 
pared with the Executive Secretary’s 
report. In addition, the inventory sub- 
mitted by the Executive Secretary was 
examined and found to have been pre- 
pared in accordance with good business 
procedure. 


All records were complete, orderly, 
and methodically kept. 

In the opinion of the Auditing Com- 
mittee the Executive Secretary’s report 
presents fairly and accurately the opera- 
tions of the Association and its inventory 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

HENRY G. BADGER, Chairman 
ANNE D. McLAUGHLIN 
January 6, 1944 





RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Your Committee, appointed for the 
purpose of drafting appropriate resolu- 
tions expressing the will of this Associa- 
tion, wish to submit the following for 
your consideration and approval: 


1. Sound educational administration 
and the American tradition dictate that 
the initiation, development and expan- 
sion of educational institutions and 
programs shall be the responsibility of 
the states, the local communities and the 
individual constituencies. Federal par- 
ticipation should be limited to financial 
support and advisory services. 

2. The Association heartily supports 
the great purposes of the “Servicemen’s 
Education and Training Acts” now be- 
fore Committees of Congress. We ap- 
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preciate the fact that the Committee on 
Education and Labor in the Senate and 
the Committee on Education in the 
House recognize the services which the 
junior colleges are rendering and are 
making provisions to extend these serv- 
ices to returning members of the armed 
forces. 


3. It is to the national interest to 
preserve the existing organization of 
colleges and flight operators conducting 
Civil Aeronautics Administration War 
Training Service programs; and these 
programs should be extended beyond 
the cessation of hostilities so that there 
will be a continuing reservoir of trained 
pilots available at all times. The pres- 
ent program being conducted by the 
United States Government should be 
continued after the cessation of hostili- 
ties as an Air Reserve Training Corps, 
and furthermore the Civil Pilot Training 
Act of 1939, as amended, which expires 
on June 30, 1944, should be further 
amended to extend the life thereof. 


4. This Association commends the 
American Council on Education for its 
leadership in attempting to solve the 
problem o1 the amount of credit to be 
given for military training, for courses 
taken in the armed forces, and for 
military experience. We pledge our sup- 
port to this undertaking and urge its 
early completion. 


5. We deeply appreciate the out- 
standing support given by the various 
regional associations and individual col- 
leges to this Association during the past 
year. 


6. The strong position of this Associa- 
tion at the close of a trying and crucial 
year brings clearly into relief the fact 
that President Bogue, Executive Secre- 
tary Eells, and the other officers and 
members of the Executive Committee 
have served our organization with great 
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distinction. To them the Association 
expresses sincere gratitude. 


7. This Association heartily com- 
mends the officers and executive com- 
mittees of the Association of American 
Colleges, the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges, and of our 
own Association for synchronizing their 
respective meetings at this particular 
time. We feel that the results which 
have been obtained and which will ac- 
crue from these meetings are and will 
be substantial testimony to the intelli- 
gent foresight which prompted this ac- 
tion. 


8. Our Association sincerely and 
heartily commends the spirit of under- 
standing markedly in evidence through- 
out the deliberations of this body con- 
cerning the profound and far-reaching 
educational and spiritual responsibilities 
of the junior college to our civilization 
during this period of world crisis. 


9. We wish to express our deep ap- 
preciation to the City of Cincinnati for 
its friendly welcome; to the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce which provided 
us with the services of our registration 
officials; to the Netherland-Plaza, its 
officials and staff, for the gracious hos- 
pitality which has been extended to us 
throughout our stay; to the press and 
radio for the splendid coverage accorded 
our meetings; to the members of the 
special committees who have given un- 
stintingly of their time and delibera- 
tions in order to provide us with 
thoughtful and far-reaching reports; 
to the University of Cincinnati for the 
appropriate music furnished at the an- 
nual banquet; and last but far from 
least, to our guest speakers, especially 
to His Excellency, the British Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Halifax, who have taken time 
from their busy lives to come here and 
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give to us their stirring and challenging 
messages. 

JoHN E. Gray, Texas, Chairman 

DorotHy BELL, Massachusetts 

C. L. Litter, New Jersey 

G. I. RoHrsouGH, Illinois 

H. A. Dixon, Utah 

C. S. Morris, California 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The nominating committee, after sev- 
eral meetings and careful consideration 
of many factors, recommends the fol- 
lowing as officers of the Association for 
the ensuing year: President, Roy W. 
Goddard, Rochester Junior College, 
Minnesota; Vice-president, Anne D. 
McLaughlin, Georgetown Visitation 
Junior College, Washington, D. C.; ad- 
ditional members of Executive Commit- 
tee, Jesse P. Bogue, Green Mountain 
Junior College, Vermont; David B. 
Pugh, Pennsylvania State College Un- 
dergraduate Centers. The Executive 
Secretary and Convention Secretary will 
be elected, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the constitution, by the newly 
elected Executive Committee. 


ARTHUR ANDREWS, Michigan, Chairman 
JoHN H. KINGsLeEy, Vermont 

PauL D. SHAFER, New York 
MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, Virginia 

G. H. VANDE Bocart, Montana 
NIcHOLAS RiccrArpI, California 





REGIONAL BREAKFASTS 


Attendance at the five regional break- 
fasts was approximately as follows: New 
England, 10; Middle States, 15; South- 
ern, 40; North Central, 35; Western, 
15. Informal discussion of problems of 
regional interest occupied most of the 
time of the different groups. Since the 
Southern Association of Junior Colleges 
had decided not to meet this year at 
the regular time, this breakfast meeting 
had been planned to serve as the annual 
business meeting of the organization. 
L. O. Todd, president of East Central 
Junior College, Mississippi, was elected 
president of the Southern Association of 
Junior Colleges for the ensuing year, 
and John Gray, president of Lamar Col- 
lege, Texas, was re-elected secretary. 





OTHER GROUP MEETINGS 


At the Phi Delta Kappa breakfast, 
Col. A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military 
School, Missouri, was re-elected chair- 
man for another year. At the Women’s 
breakfast, Mrs. Margaret Durham 
Robey, Southern Seminary and Junior 
College, Virginia, was elected new chair- 
man. At the meeting of the Junior 
College Section of the Educational As- 
sociation of the Methodist Church, 
John W. Long, Williamsport Dickinson 
Junior College, Pennsylvania, was 
elected president to take the place of 
Dr. R. J. Trevorrow, deceased. Harry 
L. Upperman, Baxter Seminary, Ten- 
nessee, was elected secretary. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Administrators in the educational field in all states, from Maine to 
California, are requesting that we recommend teachers for various types of 
positions on their staffs. This year there is a greater need for men and 
women in the teaching field than there has been for more than a decade. 
Because of the increasing number of men in the service, some colleges find 
themselves overstaffed in some departments and understaffed in other 
departments. Some universities and colleges are gladly giving leaves of 
absence to some members of their staffs, while in other departments they 
are having to secure new teachers. Many of the positions are permanent, 
and many are for the duration. 


In our office here we find that both executives and teachers are trying 
to take care of the adjustments necessary. Once more the demand for 
teachers is greater than the supply. We welcome new registrations of 
teachers, that we may continue to meet the demand. 


The American College Bureau is staffed and equipped to serve the 
executives who need to fill positions, and to serve those in the educaticnal 
field who are looking for positions of advancement. 


Our Service is Nation Wide 


(The American College Bureau, which exists primarily for university and 
college work, is closely affiliated with the Fisk Teachers Agency, at the same 
address, which in addition to its college department has strong grade and high 
school departments.) 






































JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Journal of the A.A.C.R. contains a wide variety of articles 
on problems of interest to registrars, admissions officers, personnel 
officers, and other administrative officials. Its purpose is to interpret 
present practices and trends in all areas of university and college 
administration, but with particular emphasis on admissions, record- 
ing, and other student personnel problems. 


In addition to the four numbers of the Journal, the subscriber 
receives the Annual Report on Enrollments in, and Degrees Con- 
ferred by, Member Institutions. 


Inquiries concerning subscriptions or membership should be 
addressed to Alma H. Preinkert, Circulation Manager, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 





























AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


A professional society of college and university teachers and investiga- 


tors. Membership open to teachers on faculties of accredited junior colleges. 


16,000 Members 


330 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 


American Association of University Professors 


1155 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 














Journal of Higher 
Education 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Subscription $3 a year 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 


For the past fourteen years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that profes- 


sors and administrative officers, 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 


they will not wish to be without it. 























